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A QUESTION OF IMPERATIVES 



Tom Wachtei. 
Adam MickUtcia UnivertitUt PoznaA 



Tho major existing analyses of the imperative are inadequate in the arbit- 
rariness they ascribe to the surrace form. A non-arbitrary analysis is presented 
here/ which accotints for both the command force of an imperative and for 
its surface form, and explains why this form should exist, with this force, in 
pragmatic and universal terms. 

Consider first, however, the arbitrariness which the two major modern 
existing analyses of the imperative ascribe to the surface form. The first 
of these is tho syntactic transformational (e.g. Katz and Postal 1964) which 
posits an underlying struotiu:o something like (2) for (1). 

1 Leave! 

2 IMP you will leave 

The Imperative transformation applies to (2), triggered by IMP, and derives 
the surface form (1). The second approach is the generative semantic/per- 
formative (e.g. Lakoff 1971; based on Austin 1962; Searle, 1969) which posits 
an xmderlying structure like (3) (loosely represented as (4)) to which certain 
niles apply to derive (1). Here, (3) incorporates Ross's (1972) analysis of 
action predicates, involving DO. 

3 COMMAND (x, y, DO (y, kave(y))) 

4 I order you to leave 



^ Presented at the 12th International Conference on Polish-English Contrastive 
langiiistics, Uniej6w, Poland, May 1D77. Tho ideas discussed here were originally pre- 
sented in Wachtei (1D76: chapt. 4). I am grateful to Patrick Qrifnths, David Reibel, 
Anthony Warner, John Green, George Horn, and Grzegorz Dogil for their help and 
comments on an earlier draft. 
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These are attempts to account for the surface forms of imperatives, and 
for the meaning relationships between them and other fuller sentences with 
clearly similar meanings (cf. the underl)ring forms, above). However, they 
are both arbitrary in thoii explanation of the surface forms in tliat they fail 
to provide an explanation of why the devices they involve should operate, 
why such foruis should exist, why language should be like this at all. Why, 
for instance, should you and xoill be deleted to form the surface imperative 
form? Deletion Is as arbitrary ar., for example, moving them to the end of the 
sentence, or inseiting sc^obie-dot, so that the form of the imperative would be 
either (5) or (6). 

6 *Leave you will! 
6 *Scoobie-doo-leave! 

Or, why is it not the case that commands only appear as either (7) or (8)? 

,7 You vnll leave 

8 I order you to leave 

Why should a specific 'imperative form* exist, when these sentences are 
adeqxifite commands? 

Consider, fi^rther, the arbitrariness implicit in Katz & Postal's (1964:74ff.) 
treatment of imperatives and questions, where they posit / {^IMP) as 
the xmderlying imperative morpheme and Q as the underlying question mor- 
pheme. Sxib&equent Imperative and Question formation transformations, 
specifing these morphemes, respectively, delete them, as well as performing 
other deletion and reordering processes. 

Tlie actual surface form of questions may be considered arbitrary. Subject- 
Verb inversion, WH-fronting, and so on, are arbitrary markers of inter- 
rogation, and not universal features of language: English fronts its WH word, 
Chiutvie doesn't; English inverts for truth-value qxiestions, Polish usc» an 
initial qxiestion morpheme, Chinese and Piilani a final one, and so on. Thus 
the fuim that the interrogative takes in any particular language is arbitrary. 

Katz & Postal's treatment of im^jeratives, however, parallels their treatment 
of qxiestious. Just as Q triggers certain rules, so IMP triggers certain other 
rules, which result in the surface form. Nevertheless, there is a great deal 
more consensus among languages \nth respect to the imperative form - a 
subjectless bare verb stem — than with respect to the question form. (This 
startling degree of uniformity is exo mined in more detail below.) Their analysis 
obscures this fact. 

It is not disputed here that the surface forms of qxiestions are arbitrary, 
or that the form of any other S3mtactic construction may be arbitrary. It is 
dispxited that all such forms are necessarily arbitrary, by the natiu-e of lan- 
guage. In particular, it is disputed that the imperative form is just as ar- 
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bitrary as tlio qwostion form, as is implicit in the Katz-Postal account, ulxich 
is based on deriving each from an abstract xmderlyiiig morplieme. If a func- 
tional explanation oxists, then it must not bo obscmed by the othenvise 
prevalent arbitrariness. 

Recall tl\at the traditional graminarians* approach to the imperative 
also ascribes arbitrariness to the surfoje form: ''With an imperative it is 
generally ixnnecessary to add the subject" (O'espersen, 1933; 102). Appareatly 
it jxist so happens that a sentence consisting of a tenseless verb ^vithoul a 
subject (or with an 'understood* you) has the effect of a command. This 
'surface structure analysis* of the imperative has recently been revived, in 
Downes (1976), where the fact that imperatives have the force of commands 
is considered to be purely a part of pragmatics, and not syntax/semantics, 
and the illocutionary force of imperatives (''main clause infinitives") is ac- 
counted for by a pragmatic interpretive lule. Thus it is considered incorrect 
to represent tliis illocutionary force by IIVIP or COMMAND, and the only 
linguistic analysis considered necessary is the surface stnicture one. This 
stnicture has the illocutionary force potential of a command, and if the pre- 
conditions (as, e.g., in Searle 1969; see below) are juet, it lias this illocutionary 
force. According to tliis analysis, there is no more to the imperative, lin- 
guistically, than there is to any sign — a beckoning finger, for instance. Thus 
the traditional gi'ammarians' arbitrariness is clothed in pragmatics. 

This is an unsatisfactory and arbitrary dismissal of the imperative, and 
is in no way an explanation. It ascribes the same arbitrariness to the surface 
form, in that the pragmatics involved deal mth a much wider range of signs 
than just the imperative* and there is not considered to be anything ui im- 
peratives, linguistically, that has anything to do with commanding. Since 
there is no such connection, the form must be considered arbitrary. It does 
have the merit of acknowledging the interpersonal aspect of couimauding, 
the importance of which will be developed further below. 

The two accounts discxissed above, on the other hand, say; "Look at all 
this machinery. This is how it works. This is the stnicture of language'', 
but withoxit saying why this shoxild be so, why this particular bit of linguistic 
machinery should have this effect. The shnple question Jiere is why the im- 
perative has the form and effect it does, if this is not arbitrary? TJius, not 
"How does it work?" but "Why does it work?". 

The present analysis claims that it is tlie bare stem that is used as an 
imperative (and not an 'imperative form'), and that this is not an arbitrary 
choice, b\it results from the fact that an imperative is intended to be taken 
as an answer by one speaker to his interlucutor's Ji^'potlietical question. What 
sJiall I do now?. Tlie hypothetical question is represented as What shall I do 
nowl tJuoughout. It is stressed that it is the meaning of this question that is 
important, and not the form. That is, it could cqueJly well be represented as 
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What do you mnt vie to do'l or ^Vhat nmd I do'i, or any other form w Inch expres- 
ses the authority relationship and invites a command. The 'answer' to this 
question is, o.g., Yozt shall leave 7iow, hxii normal syntactic ndes operate to 
delete repeated material, thus leaving only the bare stem, leave. The fact that 
this form is subjeetless, tenselcjjs, etc., indieatCi> the pragmatic presuppossitiun 
of the existence of the lij pothetieal question, and thus establishes the neces- 
sary authority relationship. Xo such question ib actually asked, but the use 
of the bare stem indicates that the speaker is acting as if it had been, which 
is what the imperative is aboxit. 

English is used to exemplify the pragmatic and syntactic aspects dealt 
with below. However, slree the natxno of tho analysis s\iggests that it is uni- 
versal, data from fifteen other langimges is presented in the appendix. 

Considering what is involved in giving a command, lot us txnn to Seaile's 
(1969 : 62) ''Rules for tho uso of tho illocutionary force indicating device". 
These are conditions which must be fulfilled for a sentence to have a certain 
illocutionarj' force. Consider what Searlo (1969 : 64) has to say on giving an 
o/der: "Tho preparatorj^ conditions include that tho speaker should bo in a 
position of axithority over the hearer, tho sincerity condition is that thespe<ik- 
er wants tho ordered act done, and the esseutiul condition has to do ^\ith 
tho fact tliat the speaker intends tho xitteranco as an attempt to get the hearer 
to do tho act". The conditions in Gordon &LakofF (1971) (in tho form of mean- 
ing postulates) uix) equivalent to these conditions. These deal ^uth sincerity 
and wanting tho act done by tho addressee. Tho authority aspect seems to 
have been neglected by linguists, since, prosiiniably, this is a socivil iwsue and 
not a linguistic ouo. This enonooxis and far-reaching conclusion needs to be 
remedied. 

A command with no authority behind it will not work (thus Scarlets con- 
ditions). Where does this authority come from? It is clearly a purely bucial 
(non-linguistic) matter. Either A has authority over B, or he does not. Con- 
sider, however, tho cases ^\hero thoro are no overt signals of authority, i.e. 
between peers. Here this is being taken to mean people wlio act as if they 
were peers, people who interact in a sitxiation with no overt signals defining 
their relationship. Sueli is the buUc of everyday interaction. Tlie question is 
where the authority behind a command comes from in such a situation. Or, 
how is the authority to give a command established between indi^idu^vls who 
are in no authority situation/relationship aheady? 

There are two possibiUties: the deferent and the assertive. The authority 
relationship may be established by deference on tho part of tho partj' wi&hing 
to rule (Uriah Hoop) or by assortiveness on ^ no part of tlie party wishing to 
rule {the macho wtky). Either you wear the trousers, or you put them on so)no- 
one else (counter respectively). In each ease there are two ways of doing it: 
the explicit and tho impUcit. 
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JDefermce The explicit way is simply to state that the authority relationship 
is such. 

9 Your wish is my command 

10 At your service 

11 Awaiting further instructions 

12 Fm 'umble, I am 

The implicit way to establish the other's authority is to ask a question whose 
basic form is (13). 

13 What shall I do now? 

The utterance of this sigaals that the utterer wshes to be given an order, that 
his interlocutor has (according to him, which is all that matters) the authority 
to tell him what to do, to issue an. order which vnW be obeyed. It is not an ex- 
plicit assertion of deference; the actual specification of the authority relation- 
ship is pragmatically presupposed (Stalnaker, 1974) by tlie speaker, on uttering 
something like (13). 

Amrtivmm The explicit way to indicate that one believes himself to liavo 
the.authority is to declare it: 

14 As your commanding officer. . . 
16 I'm thij boss around here 

16 Because I'm your motherl 

The implicit way to establish one's own authority is to assume that one's 
interlocutor has already conv^eded the authority, just as the implicit deferential 
way is to assume that the opposite authority relationship has been established. 
One way of domg this is to act linguistically as if one's interbcutor has impli- 
citly established one's authority by a question such as (13), above. The best 
way to do this is to answer the question, and indicate, by syntactic deletion, 
that even if no such question was actually asked, one is acting ari had if it been, 
and the 'answer* is to be taken as such. To assume this hypothetical anteced- 
ent (a pragmatic presupposition) results in utterances of the following ty^o. 

17 A: (What shall I do now?) 
B: (You shall) Qo home 

This results in a so-called 'imperative form*. Only the bare stem remains. By 
deleting you and shall (which is hero to be taken as representing the sot of 
modale, real or abstract, that might be used here, e.g. imtaU shmJdy ...), B is 
treating them as repeated items, thus implying their presence in a previous 
utterance, namely, one of the same logical (though not necessarily lexical) 
form as the one given here. Thus the form of the imperative implies that it is 
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the ans^\er to a question which is itself an implicit signal of deference. Thus, 
by a sort of transitivity, an utterance of 'imperative* form is an implicit as- 
sertion of authority. It is precisely for this reason that an 'imperative* has the 
force of a command. 

The same analysis in terms of the performative analysis leads to a qxies- 
tion-and-ans\^er pair (corresponding to (17), above) of the following general 
form. 

18 A: (What do yo\i command me to do now?) 
B: (I command you to) Oo honie 

Or something like (19). 

19 A: (REQUEST (A, B, COMMAND (B, A, DO (A,_ (A))))) 
B: (COmiAND (B, A, DO (A,) Oo home ((A))))) 

A completely atheoretical account will do equally well: the imperative form 
is simply that action which is being asked aboxit in the hypothetical antecedent 
question. If question words, such as wTuU, are considered as variables in a gen- 
eral conceptual representation (see Lo Cascio 1976), then the imperative is the 
proper name (or constant) that is substituted for that variable, thus making 
the general conceptual representation more specific. Thus, for B to say no 
more than that pioper name, i.e. go home, is to imply that A requires this par- 
ticular specification of some variable. Thus the hypothetical 'conversation* 
might be (20). 

20 A: (Wliat I shall do now is x) 
B: (x is) 'go honxe* 

Tliis coiTcsponds to the eqxiivalenco between (21) and (22). 

21 A: What is two plus two? 
B: Four 

22 A: 2+2=x 
B: x=4 

It is clear that such an analysis expUcitly specifies the Unic between author- 
itj and commaniiing, and explains where the covert authority of the 'im- 
perative form* is derived frora As such, it is aheady superior to the analyries 
discussed earlier, where autlioiity is a separate pragmatic condition on the 
speecji act of commanding, and unrelated to the surface form. The important 
point hero is that the imperative is the 'answer* to a hyp'^thetical question. 
This qxiestion is in a sense being imposed upon the addressee bj^ the issuer of 
the command. Although it never happenevl, they both boliave as though it had. 
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Thoro folloN\s sumo evidence vliicli supports the above analysis by show- 
ing that the puigmatic and syntactic featiires involved are crucial in related 
but dififeront parts of the language, and are therefore not ad hoc. 

Consider the similarity in surface form between commands and sugges- 
tions, pieces of adnce, and other such forms. This is due to the fact that these 
are the result of the same typo of process; a suggestion, for instance, is the 
answer to a (pu^s^ibly h^-pothetical) question requesting a suggestion, the stuno 
is true for a(h ice giving, wliere the question requests advice. The differenee 
between commands, suggestions, advice, and so on, corresponds exactly to the 
preconditions for the particxilar speech act involved. Thus, a suggestion does 
not involve the same type of authority relationship as a command ,but it does 
invohe a specific relationship. This dijBference is specified by the difference in 
the hypothetical question assumed to Jiave been asked. 

23 A: (What do you suggest I do now?) 
B: (I suggest you) Go home 

24 A: (Wliat do you advise me to do now?) 
B: (I advise you to) Oo home 

Note, fi.rther, the restaurant situation, in ^^hich a customer maj urdei his 
meal by usiu^ a series of NPs. 

25 Soup, ratatouille, and a Wonder Ice Cake 

This ellipi>ib is made possible b} the fact that the interlocutor loles are obvious 
hi the given context. The customer/waiter relationship ma) bo specified in a 
question-and-answer format. 

20 A: (Wiiat do you want me to bring you?) 

B: (I want yo\i to bring nio) Soupy ratatouille, and a Woiider Ice Cake 

Sxiggested answers to onu*3 own questions also have the same surface form. 

27 Wliat did ho do? Go homo? 

28 Where have you been? In London? 

29 What do you want me to do now? Mow the lawn? 

These 'iuipevativea' arc clearly not commands. They differ from tnie sugges- 
tions in that the) are overtly suggested answers to questions, which tioie sug- 
geatious aiu only covertly (and to a different question). It is much more trans- 
parent hi these cadcs that the utterances in question, identical in form to com- 
mand 'iuiporatives', are the result of deletion specified by the antecedent 
question, and also tliat tl\ey are suggested specifications of variables. Xoto 
that the utterances in (27 - 9) have no illocutionary force in terms of their 
propositional content: go homel in (27) is not a question about going home but 
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one about whether the proposition expressed (ellipticalfy) by go home is the 
true answer to the first question. 

StraightforAvard answers to ordinary questions also exhibit the same type 



of ellipsis. 


OA 


A: How s your latnerf 




Jd: (My father is) JPtne 


OA 


A. wnat s trie timet 




B: (The time is) Fovr o'clock 


32 


A: Where's my supperl 




B: (Your supper's) In the fridge 


33 


A: What's.on TV tonight? 




B: Kqjak (is on TV tonighrt) 


34 


A: How long has he been out of jail? 




B: (He has been out of jail) {for) Three weeks 


36 


A: What's he going to do? 




B: (He's going to) Kill the cat 



Note that Kill the cat is not a command in (3i)). 

This phenomenon is well know* and has been for a long thno. Postal 
(1984 : 34) sajrs of theso "fragments" (also referred to aa "s->misontoncc8"): 
"occurrence in isolation permits no interpretation at all. And their interpre- 
tation in context is directly determined by, and does not involve ap elimina- 
tion of jSxed interpretations inappropriate to, the context". The point to bo 
made here is that exactly the same process goes on in the production of im- 
peratives as in the 'ordinary' answering of qxiestions. Th?s is very strong evidence 
in favour of tho present analysis of imperatives. The only difference is that, 
with imperatives, tho questiou being answered (whether or not it was literally 
asked) is of a very specific nature. Consider why the fragment go home in (30) 
would permit no interpretation at all if it was in isolation (which it isn't), 
whereas tho same fragment in (17) is not meaninglesSi although it is in isola- 
tion, i.e. there is no overt antecedent question. 

36 A: What will John do next year? 

B: (John will) Qo home (next year) 
17 A: (What shall I do now?) 

B: (You sliall) Qo home 

Tho answer, of course, is part of j^eneral condition^i on deletion and recover- 
ability. Clearly, fragments such as these cannot be answers to just any covert 
question whatsoever. This would clearly make context-dependent interpreta- 
tion impossible. Thus the covert questions are highly restricted in nature, and 
in fact strictly linked to the specific relationship holding" between questioner 
and answerer in terms of authority, advisory capacity , and so on. When such 
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a relationship is established, when such a context is clear, then the 'impera- 
tive* answer can be treated as a reply to a hj-pothetical qxiestion consistent 
Avith this context. 

The point that these straightforward answers to questions exliibit the sarae 
tji)e of deletion is crucial here. It is the existence of this type of deletion that 
enables the implicit assertive way of establishing axithority to work. The beauty 
of the present case lies ia tlie way this common linguistic process has been 
exploited in the use of language by people beliaving Imgiiistically as if there 
had been an utterance of a specific tj^e when there had been none. The s\ib- 
tlety lies in the fact that the success of this strategy depends on the identity 
conditions wliieh permit deletion; these are common to -11 deletion niles. 
Beoaxise of the natxire of surface stnieture constraints ii English, a speaker 
of Euglisli knows that certain material has been deleted from a sentence like (1). 

1 Leave! 

Beeouse of what he knows aboxit identity conditions on deletion, a speaker of 
English who xitters (1) is acting as if there had been an utterance of a certain 
tyi)e uttered just before his xitterance of (1). If the speaker and his inter- 
locutor do not act as if there had been sueh a preceding utterance, then (1) is 
vn^rrammatieal; it can easily be sho^vn by the speaker that this is not so. This 
apparent flagrant violation of conditions on deletion, then, indicates that it is 
to be taken that a suitable antecedent occurred. Thus the existence of this 
hjiwthetical antecedent is a conventional implieatxire (Griee 1968) on the part 
of the person who utters (I). The importance of this point is that, in English, 
the imperative command is the only form exhibiting this type of deletion that 
appears without a surface subject and also without an antecedent occurrence 
of the subject, which would normally permit deletion. This strongly suggests 
the pragmatic presupposition of a suitable antecedent, and this is a question 
of the What shall I do now? type. 

Further supporting evidence comes from commands of the form of "whim- 
l)eratives" such as (37), and "fractured whimperatives" s\ich as (38). 

37 Why don't you pipe down 

38 Pipe down, why don't you 

(38) is derived from (37) by a rule of"fract\iring" (Sadock, 1974). Althoxigh 
pipe doion in (38) looks like an 'imperative form* command, it is clear that it 
is not derived by any sort of 'imperative-formation* rules. It is simply the 
fronted verb stem of tlie whimperative. This is a clear case of the verb stem of 
the wliimporative. This is a clear case of the verb stem, as such, being used as 
a command. The evidence is of course only available in a language which uses 
fracturing, lilce English. 
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Consider now some supporting evidence that stems from a possible objection 
to this analysis. In the appendix, evidence in sxipport of tlie bare stein analysis 
is presented from a number of different languages. Only the yo?^-sing., or 'ab 
rupt*, forms are considered here. It may be objected that other forms are also 
used as imperatives in various langxiages, and that argue against the analysis. 
In fact, corroborating evidence of a very interesting kind comes from these 
forms, in spite of the fact that these are stem+affix forms. 

Consider first that the two other principal forms used as commands, and 
often called 'imperatives', are the sxibjxmctive and the infinitive. Their use is 
wdespread in many languages. Spanish, Italian, and Polish will be used to 
exemplify the point here. Consider the following forms. (The attitudinal over- 
lays that distinguish between these forms wiW not be discussed here.) 

Spanish: qxioboba 'drink* 
that drink-you (pol.)-subj. 
bebor 'drink!' 
drink-inf. 

Italian: parli 'speak!* 
speak-you (pol.)-subj. 
parlaro 'speak!* 
speak-inf. 

(In Italian, the infinitive as command is more common in the negative: noTi 
parlare 'don't speak!*.) 

Polish: zobyiS pchal 'pusli! (or else..) * 

that-you (fam.)-push-subj. 
pcha6 'push!* 
push-inf. 

The important question is whether it is arbitrary' that these two marked forms 
are \ised as commands in tliose (and many other) langixages. Why does one not 
find the past tense, for instance, used in this way? Clearly the choice is not 
arbitrary. In that case, what is the oxplanatioii? 

Note how these forms relate to ways of asking a question about a future 
action in these languages. The following are all ways of saying What do you 
want me to do? and What shalllmtistlshcyitU I dol, which are the key questions 
here. 

Spanish: ?Qu6 quiores quo haga? 

what want-yon that do-I-subj. 
?Qu6 tango que hecer? 
what must-I do-inf 
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Italian: Cosa raoi 

what ^vant-you 
Cosa devo 
what must-I 

Polish: Co chcesz 

what want-you 
Co mam zrobi6? 
what am-I-(to) 



che faccia? 
that do-I-siibj. 
fare? 
do -inf. 

zebym zrobil? 
that-I-do-subj. 

do-inf. 



The particular lexical items tengo que, devo, and mam are like sMl in (17), 
above, representing a set of items that mignt be used here. In these questions, 
the subjunctive is used for perfectly regular reasons, dependent on the syntax: 
and semantics of questions. A full answer to the subjunctive questions could 
be the foli0^viJAg, for I tvant you to . 

Spanish: 



Italian: 



Polish: 



Quiero que beba 
want J that drinlc-you (pol.)-subj. 
Voglio che parli 

want-I that speak-you (pol.)-subj. 
Chc§ zoby6 pchal 

want-I that-you (fam.)"push"Subj. 



If we remove quiero, voglio che, and cJic^ (which are repeated material, control- 
led by the question) jfrom these answers, we are left mth the subjxmctive Im- 
perative* forms, and this holds for all the various 'persons* that might be used 
here. The difference between Spanish and Italian is that the former retains the 
complementizer (like Polish) and the latter deletes it, though in neither case 
is this an absolute nile. 

Exactly the same situation obtains for the fuL answers to the infinitive 
questions. 



Spanish: Tienes que bebei 
must-you drink 

Italian: Devi parlare 

must-you speak 

Polish: Masz pcha6 

are-you-(to) push 



Tou must dnnk* 

'You must speak' 
'You are to push' 



If we remove tienes que, devi, and viasz (repeated material), wo are left with 
the infinitive 'imperative*. 

Thus we see that it is not only in 'abrupt* imperatives that we see the 
operation of the assumption of a covert question. Subjxinctives and infinitives- 
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are also used as commands because they are used in answering questions 
about future actiop. Deletion signals the fact that the material is to be taken 
as repeated. If we do not accept the pR^ent analysis, then we disregard the 
parallelism between ways of asking/answering questions and ways of com- 
manding. The data suggests that we can 'answer* a covert question of this 
type by either using the verb form of whatever the full answer w^ould have 
been (infinitive or subjunctive), or by also deleting the markers indicating 
these forms, and using the bare stem only. 

Another possible objection to this analysis is that it is appropriate only 
for a subpart of imperatives, including advice, suggestions, and so on, but 
doe*? uut cover commands where a covert question is implausible, such as ^39). 

39 Get off my toe, you bastard! 

The i>resent analysis does not claim, however, that there is an actual under- 
lying question before every command, to whicli the command is an answer. 
That would imply that for every command there exists at least one poten- 
tially willing commandee, which is not necessarily true. What is claimed is 
that the utterer of a command in the form of an imperative acts as if there 
had been a preceding question, that this is indicated by the use of deletion 
mles which are triggered by this hypothetical antecedent, and that this is 
where the illocutionary force of a command comes from — the command- 
issuer linguistically forces his addressee into a position where they are both 
acting as if he, the addreosee, had asked the question. In the case of impera- 
tives like (39), although it is clear that it didn't happen, they both act as 
though it had — even if he refuses to get off his toe, because he has neverthe- 
less imdorstood the meaning and force of the command, but simply chosen 
not to obey. 

Thus we see that the form of the so-called 'imperative* can be accounted 
for in a non-ad hoc manner in terms of establishing, by implicature, of an 
authority relationship between two people. The relationship is covertly estab- 
lished by the issuer of the command, and can be specified by a hypothetical 
q\ie«tion-and-answor dialogue. The advantage that this has over the 'solu- 
tionist* analyses discussed earlier is that it not only derives the surface form 
from a well-motivated tmderlymg form, as the solutionist analyses do, but 
also explains why this derivation should operate in the particular way it does 
and in no other way, even in languages with a ricli inflectional morphology 
(see the Appendix for details). Furthermore, it explains why this form — a 
bare stem — works as a command, thus revealing the non-arbitr(vry nature 
of the surface form. It is a further advantage of this analysis that it applies 
irrespective of the particular framework adopted for the \inderl3ring rep^esen- 
taticm of the command utterance. Thus language transcends the polemics of 
lingxiistic theorisation. 
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APPENDIX 

Fiften other languages ^vill be examined here, some related to eaeh other, 
others very distinct, in order to establish the universal nature of the hypoth- 
esis that it is the bare stem that isused as an imperative, wliieh the eovert-ques- 
tion hypothesis makes use of. 

These analyses are neeessavily brief, and irrelevant details are omitted. 
Standard orthography will be used, unless this is phonetieally opaque in a 
significant way. The analyses intended to show, firstly, that other languages 
clearly support the liypothesis, and seeon My, tJiat uhero a language api^aars 
not to support it (e.g Polish, Greek, and others), tliis is the result of the 
opacity of the surface forms, and a con'ect analysis reveals that the language 
does support the hypothesis. This is intended a» a demonstration that the 
existence of apparent counterexamples in other languages is not sufficient 
evidence, unless supported by a sufficient analysis. It will be seen that some 
languages present very strong eases against the hypothesis. 

It is stressed that the existence of a language with imperatives whose 
form is specifically and overtly a verb stem plus an imperative marker does 
not invalidate the question -and-answer hj-pothesis for imperatives. There is 
no reason why a langaage should not have a speech act marker of this sort, 
attached to the bare stem imperative, especially since the speech act of com- 
manding is considered to be represented as such at the underlying level of 
representation. This typo of redxmdaney is a common feature of langiiage. 
What is interesting, anrl stunning, is that so many languages do not have 
such a marker, when there ic no priori reason why they should not. 

Square brackets are used both for s\u:faee phonetic representations and 
underlying phonological representations. Morpheme boxmdaries (+) do not 
appear in surface phonetic representations. 

Dutch In addition to jij 'yoxi^slng*. and jtillie 'yoxi-plur.*, Dutch has a 'polite* 
adch^essee pronoun te, morphologically singular, but scmantieally singular or 
plural. This is used in 'polite* imperative, with sxibjcct-verb inversion. 

Komt u binnen, heron 'Come in, gentlemen!* 

Affixed to the stem, 4 marlcs the second and third persons singular of the 
pre;3ent tense. Thus tl\o stem of koint (the infinitive is koineii) is hovi, and it is 
this form that is used for the 'abnipt* imperative, with no addressee pro- 
noun. 

Kom morgen naar me too 'Come to me tomorrow!* 

This is perfectly reg\ilar. Further examples of these 'imperative forms* are 
breng 'bring!* kijk 'look!*. These are clear examples of the bare stern being 
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used as a command, even though Dutch (unlike, e.g., Engh'sh) does mark 
the second person forms of verbs elsewhere. 

Danish The transparency of the orthography throws the bare stems into 
relief here. This pattern is regular. 



Im^ercdive Infinitive Present tense 

&bn &bne ibner 'open* 

lin lino l&ner 'lend* 

sov sove sover 'sleep' 

arbejd arbejde arbejder 'work* 



Pending a more detailed analysis of the phonology, however, (particularly of 
the stod)f we draw no conclusions here. 

Finnish Finnish appears to provide counterevidence, in that imperatives con- 
tain material which is not found in some other forms. This argues against a 
bare stem analysis. 



Imperative Infinitive 

Ota ottaA 'take* 

sovi sopia 'suit* 

suljo sulkea 'close* 

istxmdu istuutua 'sit down* 



Completely ad hoc phonological rules would ta required to relate these forms, 
in order to support the hypothesis. Suc^ en analysis would, however, also 
neglect two other important points: the traditional analysis of Finnish as 
having several types of verb stems, and the regular relationship between the 
imperative form and certain other forms. Traditionally, Finnish uses one stem 
for the infinitive, and another for the imperative. Thus the lack of correspon- 
dence above. Compare the imperative with the second person present tense 
form, however. 

Ota otat 

sovi sovit 

suljo suljet 

istuudu istuudut 

The same regular and transparent relationship is found throughout. The first 
and aecond person forms use this stem; the third person forms use the same 
stem as the infijtiitive. Thus Finnish provides a clear case of using a bare stem 
as a command, even if one cannot speak of 'the* stem, which is a language-spe- 
cific phenomenon, and independent of the imperative. Many languages, for 
instance, distinguish between an indicative and a subjimctivo stem (see, e.g.. 
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Swahili, below). That it is the stem which is used for the second person forms, 
rather than that used for the third person forms, is also consistent with the 
hypothesis. 

Swahili Hero there is clear evidence of the bare stem being used as the •im- 
perative form*. The infinitive is marked by the prefix ku-, as in kungoja 'wait*" 
Menga 'aim* hitii 'obey*. The imperatives are represented in the following 
commands. 

Ngoja kidoga 'Wait a bit!* 

Lenga bunduki 'Aim the gim!' 

Watii wazazi waho 'Obey your parents!' 

In the last example, the imperative form is tii. The prefix wa- is an object 
marker, marking the presence of wazazi (note the same prefix). Compare this, 
with the following sentence. 

M'tii mwalimu waho 'Obey your teacher* 

These pefixcs are clearly not imperative markers. The forms ngoja, lengay 
and tii are the verb stems, which in other sente..«)es undergo affixation of 
various kinds (arguments, tense, ...) to give the verb forms found elsewhere. 

This stem is in fact indicative stem. Swahili subjunctives are formed by 
using a sxxbjuncfcive stem. This is identical to the indicative stem, except 
when the latter ends in -a, which becomes in the subjunctive stem. The 
subjunctive stem may also be \ised as a command. 

Mwulize akusaidie 'Ask-him to hclp-you' 

The indicative stem heu is uliza 'ask*. The prefix is a pronoun. Usually, the 
subjunctive foim is preceded by tafadhali, which is equivalent to please. 

Tafadhali, nisaidio Tlcase, help me' 

Tafadhali Icte sabuni na vitamba 'Please bring soap and cloths* 

The indicative stems here are saidia 'help* and leta 'bring*. Compare the 
indicative stem of the same verb in the following. 

Lota vikombe na visahani vyake, bakuli la sukari na biriki chai 'Bring 
the cups and saucers, the sugar bowl, and the tea pot* 

In the case of those indicative stems which do not end in-a, it is of course 
impossible to tell whether an imperative is an indicative or a subjunctive 
stem (if it makes any sense to aslc), since the forms are identical. Either way, 
however, a bare stem is being used. 

It is clear, then, that Swahili provides evidence in support of the hypoth- 
esio. This evidence is particularly strong in that Swahili abounds in affixes. 

I* 
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To put it cnulely, SwahiJi has an affix for everything. This often involves a 
lot of rechmdaney, as in ]yatii xmzazi xvaliOy above. It is thus particularly 
striking that there is no affix marking 'imperativeness' — under any analysis 
bxit the present one, there is no reason why there shoxild not be one. The 
absenee of s\ich an affix is predietecl by the present analysis, but aeeidental 
XHider any other. 

Latin One might expect this richly inflected language to i)rovide eountor- 
evidence,but this is not the case. In fact, Latin provides verj' strong evideneo 
that it is the bare stem that is \ised in imperatives, in that the endings of the 
forms vary, depending on the class of verbs involved. That is, the ending is 
not prcdietable from some putatively more basic form. Nor is there any spo- 
eific imperative morijheino affixed to the stem or affecting it in some way. 
The vowel found in the impcrati\e is foxmd throughout the indicative para- 
digm for a given verb. The infinitive is given for contrast hero. 



Ivyperative 


Infinitive 




voca 


vocarc 


'shout" 


narra 


narraro 


'teir 


ride 


ridero 


'smile* 


respondo 


respondero 


'answer* 


puni 


puniro 


'punish* 


fini 


finiro 


'finish' 



A major class of exceptions is the class known traditionally as the *third 
conjugation*, where the stem is considered to end in a consonant (e.g. scrib' 
'write*, hg- 'read*) but where the imperative ends in -e {scribe^ lege). To sug- 
gest that -e is an imperative marker in these verbs, but occurs in no others, 
is not an interesting sulution. It cannot be considered inivt of the stem, becaxise 
it cannot bo accounted for elsewhere in the paradigm, in parts of which a 
different short vowel appears. This is also suggested by the fact that the in- 
finitives (ocribiref kgerc) have a penultimate short vowel in these verbs only. 
Wo may tentatively suggest, however, a constraint on the surface form of 
imperatives, or bare stems, to the effect that they mxist end in a vowel. This 
applies to all verbs, but vacuously to those with a stem -final vowel. This 
simply states that *scriby "^kg are unacceptable surface strings. This is clearly 
nut a ijhonologlcal or categorially -based constraint, since words with final 
consonants, including verbs, are immoroiis in Latin. It is a constraint on the 
stnicturo of morijjicmes in that it affects surface stems, or Imperatives, which 
are the only forms that bare stems sxirfaeo as. 

These details are irrclevaut, however, to the hypothesis that bare stems 
function as imperatives, which is clear from the Latin data, apart from the 
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one class of potentially problematic counterexamples. (Data from Winniczxik 
1976). 

Spanish /Italian The majority of Spanisli verbs sxipport the hypothesis, fol- 
lowing the regularity of these two verbs. 

Imperative Jnfmitive 

alaba alabar *praise* 

bobe beber 'drink* 

The stems are alaba and bebe, respectively. Arguments similar to those for 
Latin argue against considering the stems to be alab and beb. Some (tradi- 
tionally 'irregular') verbs suggest that the final vowel is not part of the stem^ 
since they do not appear in the imperatives. 



jyon 


poner 


•puf 


von 


venir 


*como' 


ten 


tenir 


•hold' 


sal 


salir 


*leavo' 



Since only these four verbs exhibit such forms, it is reasonable to conclude 
that any in'ogularity lies hero, and that these verbs are unusual in having 
consonant^final stems. Thus, in all the verbs considered so far, a bare stem 
is used as the imperative form. A major class of exceptions, however, is that 
consisting of verbs whoso infinitive form ends in -ir, on the pattern of parlir 
'depart*, where the vo^Yel in the imperative does not tally with the vowel 
^vo would consider to be a stem vowel, on the.basis of the infinitive. 

parte partir *depai't* 
escribe escribir 'write* 

Wo find here the same vowel as in the heber-typo verbs. In many other part& 
of the paradigm, the partir tyjio verbs also exhibit the same endings as the 
beber-iypo verbs, in contrast with the afa&ar-typo verbs — the subjunctive 
forms, for instance. We also find this widespread distinction in Italian, between 
parlare iypii verbs on the one hand, and crederelpartire-typo verbs on the other* 
Also, wc have the same problem with the imperative in Italian. 

parla parlare *spealc * 
crcdi credere 'believe* 
parti partire 'depart' 

Note that Italian has an 4 ending in tlio imperatives uf the non-a-stom verbs 
(whereas Spanish has -e). Thus, it is the credere-typo verbs that appear ir- 
, regular (whereas in Spanish it is the partir-typo verbs). Apart from this, the 
same situation appears to held in both langxxages, and for both languages 
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WO havo a distinction botweon a stern vorbs and non a-stom verbs, as far ab 
much of the morphology is concerned. The fact th t the grouping together 
of the er{e) and ir{e) verbs in both languages is not restricted to the impera- 
tive form makes the apparent exceptions to the hj-pothesis appear less cnicial. 
In fact, it may be the Infinitive forms, which maintain a e/i distinction, that 
are 'irregular*. If so, we may consider the imperative forms to represent the 
stems (which iu Spanish are distinguished into a stems and e-stemd, and in 
Italian into a-stems and i stems). This has clearly not been proved here (that 
would require a detailed analysis of the morphologj and phonology of both 
languages) but wo can say with certainty that the majority of Spanish and 
Italian verbs clearlj support the hjpothebis, and there is a good chance that 
all of them do. 

JRumanian Here wo seem to have a real coxinterexample. Consider the fol- 
lowing imperatives, where, unlike in Latin, the final vowels (or their traces) 
oan be shown not to be part of the stem. 

ealea [kaiko] 'tread ! * 

taei [tatp] 'be silent!* 

crede [krede] 'believe!* 

mori [mori] 'die!* 

The stems here are cole [kalk], tak [tak], cred [kred], inor [mor]. Note that these 
are also the 1st pers. aing. pres. tense forms. If these are not stems then they 
need a lot of explaining as present tense forms. 

Rumanian is a clear counterexample. We may note, however, the simila- 
rity betw een theso imperative forms and the Latin ones (which are bare stems), 
in terms of the difference in the final vowel depending on the verb class rather 
than the presence of a specific uniform imperative marker, and hypothesize 
that at some jjoint in the development of Modern Rumanian these bare stem 
imperatives were reanalysed as stem 4- affix foim3 — that is, verb stems were 
reanalyscd. Thus we may have a historical explanatior for the modern counter- 
evidence. If the bare stem hypothesis is universal, however, and pragmatically 
based, we may expect to see a change in Roumanian imperatives, to modern 
bare stem forms instead of historical bare stem forms. (Data from Mirska-La- 
sota 1964). 

Polish A rnoro detailed analysis is presented of Polish, since it appears to 
have two general types of iiaporative forma: those which are clearly bare 
stems, and those which appear to consist of stem + (vowel) f [j]. Thus Polish 
provides both supporting data and apparent counterevidenee, if one considers 
only the surface forms. A closer look reveals more regularity. 

Xoto firstly that verb roots take a stem-forming vowel -i. This surfaces, 
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for instance, as [j], in hipici [kiipjow], whoro tho root is hep [kiip] and the 
persou-tonso-number affix is [ow]. Except in particxilar phonetic environ- 
ments involving consonant clusters (see below), this vo^^el is deleted in final 
position. Tluis tho imperative is hip [kiip], derived from [kup-l-i]> which is 
tlio stem. In certain cases, it causes palatalisation before being deleted. Thus 
WQ get the imperative form rztic [zutp] from [zut+i] [iutp]. There is no 
evidence of this vowel, Iiowever, in rzucq [zutsow]. This is tho result of tho 
depalatalisation caused by the suffix [ow], ^^hereby [ziit^j-l-i 4-ow]-^[2utp+i 
+ow] [ixitp+ow] [zuts+oAv]. (See Gussmann (1973) for further details). 
Thus, given these regular 'phonological processes, all the following forms are 
regular in using the bare stem (root + i) as the imperative. The infinitive and 
the third pers. plur. pres. tense form (hereafter 'the form*) are given for 
comparison. Certain vowel changes and dovoicing rules (e.g. in zrdb [zrup]) 
are regular and irrelevant. 

Imperative Infinitive The -qfonn 

patrz [pat§] patrzy6 [patSitp] patrzri [patSow] 'look' 

rzu(5 [zxitp] rzuei6 [2utpitp] rzuefj, [zutsow] 'throw* 

m6w [m\if] m6wi6 [muvitp] m6wifj;[muvjow] 'say* 

7.r6b [zrup] zrobid [zrobitp] zrobifi [zrobjow] *do* 

kup [kup] kupi6 [kupitp] kupifi [kiipjow] 'buy* 

It is clear that tho bare stem is used as the imperative form }iero, without 
further analysis. Turning now to the apparent counterexamples, we see that 
this is not so clear here. This, however, simply demonstrates the importance 
of analysis over mere data: 'To find evidence to support or to refute a pro- 
posed condition on ndes, it does not suffice to list unexplained phenomena; 
rather, it is necessary to present rules", (Chomsky 1976 :S). The same point 
is applicable in tho present case. The apparent counterexamples given below 
are only such at a superficial level. They are susceptible of analysis in such a 
way as to reveal their true regularity and conformity with the hypothesis. 
Each of the sots given below represents a class, and not merely a closed list 
of verbs. 

Consider the first set of apparent counterexamples. 

Imperative Infinitive 

koehaj [koxaj] koehad [koxatiJ] 'love* 

ezytaj [tSitaj] czytad [tSitatp] 'read* 

rzxxcaj [zutsaj] rzuea6 [iutsatp] 'throw* 

The simple data suggests that tho stems are kochy czyt^ and rzuc. This is not 
tlie ease. The stems of these verbs are koehaj, czytajy and rz^icaj. (Whetlier 
they are [kox+aj], [kox+a + i] or [koxa+i] is left aside here). Note firstly 
the reg\darity (in terms of a final i) that these stems have undei tjiis analysis. 
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in comparison with the first set of data. Fxirthermore, the -rj forms are ho- 
chajq [koxajow], czT/lajq [tSitajow], and rzucajq [zxitsajowj. Elsewhere, -q^ is 
affixed to the stem. This s^aggests that tlio stems of these verba end hi -aj. 
(See also Gussmann (1973 : 144-«5) for further detail). 

Tims the hypothesis is supported by this feroi;p of apparent eounterex- 
amples, sinee it is not the imperative form as sxich that is different, but the 
stem of the verb itself. Aeeording to the hj^^othesis, the imperative must 
differ aceordingly. 

Consider now the seeond gioxip of apparent eoxmtorexamples. 

Imperative Infinitive 

prdbiij [pnibuj] pr6bowa6 [pnibovatp] 'try* 

maluj [mahij] inalowaiS [malovatp] 'paint' 

narysxij [narisxij] narysowa<5 [narisovatp] 'draw' 

Here we see the productive verb-forming suffix -omd (infinitive form), used 
also to form verbs from loaned roots, dtibbingoxvad 'to dxib (films)', kmoJc6owa6 
'to xovox'ffilmowac 'to film'. This is affixed to the forms prdb, mal, rys [na- 
is a prefix). These are not the verb stems, however, b\it the roots, and reeur 
in nouns, for mstanee; probd 'rehearsal', malarz 'painter', rysuneh 'drawing*. 
The forms of the verbs are prdb^tjq [pnibujow], mahijq [niahijow], narijs%ij(i 
[narisujow]. In fact, the -?y- occxira in the whole present tense paradigm. We 
see that the stems are prdbuj, imlitjy nari/snj^ i.e. as in the imperative forms. 
The hypothesis is supported. 

Consider the third typo of apparent counterexample. 

Imperative Infinilive 

zabij [zabij] zabi<5 [zabitp] 'kill' 

^\ytrzyj [vitsij] wytrze6 [vit§etp] 'wipe' 

umyj [umij] uniy<S [umitpj 'wash' 

Tliesc are trivial counterexamples, but illustrative of tho need for analysis. 
Here, the final vowel in tho imperative is not the suflix it looks like, but 
part of tho stem; za-y wy-y and ?^ are prefixes. Tho infinitives of tho voibs 
they are prefixed to are bid 'hit*, trzed 'mb', and inyc 'wash', respectively, 
whoso imi)erative forms arc bij [bij], trzyj [tSijj, and niyj [mij]. Clearly, these 
are bare steins fimctioning as imperatives. The hj^jothcsis is s\ipp(»rtcd. 
Consider tho fourth tyi)0. 

Imperative Ivfmitive 

spelnij fspcwnij] spelniiS [spewnitp] 'fulfill' 

obja^nij [objapnij] objaSnid [objapnitp] 'clarify' 

Once regain it can be shown that tho final vowol in tho impel titivo form is nut 
an imperative affix b\it part of the stem. Tho-q fox^ys avospelniq [spowjiow], 
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ohjaHici [[objapjiow]. Note the palatalisation of tho nasal, which is non-pa- 
latal in tho roots speln [s i peln], ohjam [ob+jasn]. (Compare the adjeetive3> 
pdny [pewni], ja^iy [jasni].) We see here tho same stem -forming affix 4 as we 
saw in hip [kup], from [kiip+i], and rzxcc [zxitp], from [zut+i], above. Here, 
however, the vowel is not deleted, since it follows a consonant chister ending 
in a nasal, althoxigh it is in final position. Thus it surfaces in spelnij and objasnij,. 
which arc tho stems. The liypothcsis is sxipportcd. 
Consider the fifth typo. 

Imperative Infmitive 

zamknij [zamknij] zainlaiii<5 [zamknontp] 'close* 

stuknij [stuknij] stuknqd fstxikiiontij] 'tap* 

chrapnij [xrapnij] chrapnao [xrapnontp] 'snore* 

citigni j [tcoqgnij] cijignqc [tijoqgnonte] pull * 

machnij [niaxnij] machntic [nmxnontp] Vave* 

This last groxip coustitxites tho only real possible countor-oxamples in Polish,, 
since it seems that the i in tlie inipcrative form cannot bo considered part 
of the stem. Consider tho forms, zamhtq. [zamknow], stnhici: [stulmowj, 
chrapnq [xrapnow], d({gn(i [tpoijhnow], wiac/iwrf [maxnow]. Note the nasal 
consonants, however, firstly, it is not part of tho root; these are zamyk, stub, 
chrap, c%, mach. Verbs withoxit tlio -7t- arc formed from tlicse roots, with 
suitably diiferent imperatives: zamyJcac: zamylaj, stukadistukij, chrapad: 
ichraptj, tvyciqgac:wyci(igaj, viachad '.viachaj. The affix forms scmclfac- 
tivo verbs from the root, and its absence results in iterative verbs. Note that 
i*s presence makes the stem end in a consonant cluster ending in a nasal (of* 
the provioxis groxip of ^'erbs). Only after such a chistor docs the imperative^ 
show this Vinaecounlcd i vowel. That this is a phonological matter and not a 
property of the root can be demonstrated by ovidenco from Polish dialects* 
For instance, ciqgiiij appears as ciqg [wyciqg 'pnll out!*, pocxqg 'give a pull!*). 
No nasal consonant and no vomcI. Note that tho imperative of wyciqgac is 
wyciqgaj, so we are not dealing with a somclfactivc/itcrative distinction. 

This consonant 4 nasal chister also has historical significanco. Tho Proto- 
Slavonic (see below) regular 'imperative* ending was 4. The nde deleting 
this in final position became operative in certain contexts early, but by tho 
end of the sixteenth century had spread to almost all contexts. The 4 survived 
only after stems ending in ceilaln consonant clusters, particularly those with a 
nasal as tho second element. Tho imperative forms of verbs with i in the^ 
stem, e.g. hijy myj, abo^'e, were at that time as they are today, i.e. [bij], [mij]. 
At this p^int, glide formation on final i was extended to final i in pulysyllabio 
words, and tlnis to those imperatives which still ended in t, i.e. after tho con- 
sonant clusters. These then became immune to tho change deleting final iV 
which was no longer final. 
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The problem, then, is a morphological one — the presence of -n-. Gussmann 
*(1973) suggests that there is a morphological rule ^\hich changes the stem form- 
ing i to 0 in these eases, i.e. after this morpheme -7i-. If this rule does not 
operate when i is in word -final position, then shthiq [stxiknow] is derived 
.{stuk+n+i+owl [stuk+n+o+ow] [stuk+n-f o\v], Avhereas sitihiij [stu- 
knij] is derived from [stuk4 n+i], where the i o nilo does not operate. Oa 
this analysis, even these verbs support the hjT)othesis. If this morphological 
ndo is incorrect, then w e are left u ith a class of tightly defined coiinterexamples 
to the lijputhesis, on moipholugical groxmds, and with a historical explanation 
in terms of the interaction of two independent phonological processes. 

Taking an optimistic view of the last point, wx see that Polish confirms the 
hypothesis, in spite of several tj-pes of apparent counterexamples, and in 
spite of behig a language with a very rich nioi'phologieal system. 

Czech Here wo liave the same situation as in Polish. There are both bare-stem 
imperatives which are clearly so, and ones with final [Vj]. The Polish [aj] 
forms are [ej] in Czech, and the Lij]i [ij] endings are [i]. The nasal clusters are 
also in evidence where one woxild expect them. Compare the imperative and 
infinitive forms: pros: prosit 'beg', trpitrpSt 'suffer', kryjikryt •cover% 
kupuj : hipovat 'buy', dSlejidelat 'do', tishii : iishiout 'press', miix : minotit 
*pas3'. Bare Btems clearly fimetion as imperative. (Data from Damborsky" 
.1970) 

Jiiissian Firstly, Russian provides striking evidence in support of the 
above analysis of Polish were tlie stem of czytam 'I read* is analysed as czytaj, 
since wo see this -dj in the present tense forms of those verbs in Russian: 
yumaio [tpitaju], where [u] is the porson-tonso-numbor affix. Likewise, uuma- 
-eiub [tpitajeS] 'you read*, of. Polish czytasz [t§ita§]. Since the Russian impera- 
tives hero have the form umnan [tpitaj], i.e. the bare stem, these are not 
-countoroxamplcs at all in Russian. 

Recall that the only place whore the stem-forming i did not surface in 
Polish was finally after a stop-final root, e.g. hip. Riissian has final surface 
.palatal stops where Polish does not, so wo see (ignoring irrelevant details) 
the trace of this vowel t in the corresponding Russian imperatives: c^db 
,[8ja^] 'sit do^vn• from [sjad+i]; scmanb [fstaji] 'stand \xp" from [fstan+i]. 
Compare the Ist pors. sing. pres. tense forms: cndy [sjadu], ecmany [fstanu]. 

We see the full i vowol after the familiar consonant+nasal clusters: 
'docmuzHU [das^iignqi] 'achieve*, ceepznu [sfjorgqi] 'overthrow*. 

There is, however, a olass of verbs in which the i surfaces which does not 
appear in Polish. These are the verbs whidi are stressed on the final syllable. 
In the imperative, tliis is the i vowel: udti [idq 'go', uaynu [izutpl] 'study*. 
This is not a counterexample to the hypothesis, since we are considering this 
•to be a stem-forming vowol, as in Polish. Note, liowovor, that there exist 
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•other forms of these verbs, e.g. udy [idii], where there is no t, nor any trace 
of it. We ignore this minor problem here, considering it to be the result of 
a property of the suffix [u], perhaps when a consonant precedes the t. Consider 
a similar problem in Latin, vhere the stem of aviare 'love' is considered to be 
arm-, in spite of the surface form awo, derived from [ama+o]. 

We see then that Russian sxipports the hypothesis, in that it uses i-final 
stems as imperatives, (Data from Pulkina 1976). 

Bulgarian Here we have the same system as we saw in Polish and Russian, 
with imperatives ending in -i. In Bulgarian, this is always stressed, as we 
saw in some Russian verbs: uemu [tSetf] 'read', moau [moH] 'ask', 2Aedu 
[gledi] 'look*. Here, the root ends in a consonant. With vowel-final roots, i 
becomes a glide: ceu [s6j] 'sow', cmou [st6j] 'stand'. If we did not take into 
consideration evidence from Polish, we might conclude that i is an 'imperative 
marker' here, since the surface data from other \-erb forms suggests that the 
stems are, e.g., [tSet] or [tSete]. (Recall that the stem of Polish czytaj at first 
appeared to be czyt, erroneously.) Por instance, Bulgarian verbs are tradi- 
tionally divided into three conjxigations, depending on whether the 'stem- 
forming' vowel is -c, -f, or -a, e.g. yeme- [tSete], moaw [moli], aselr^- feleda]. 
According to the arguments from Latin, above, these should be the iii-perative 
forms, and thus Bulgarian appears to Jiave an 'imperative marker* i. Since 
Bulgarian is not a Romance language, however, we may conchide that this 
has more in common Avith the stem-forming i found in other Slavonic lan- 
guages, where we find both i-final imperatives and i-deletion. This suggests 
that it might be possible to consider the stems to be [t§et+i], [mol-|-i], and 
£gled+i], or perhaps [tSete+i], [moli+i], and [gleda+i], with i-deletion under 
certain conditions (as in Polish and Russian) but not where the bare stem 
surfaces as an imperative (as in Russian, and most of Polish). This has clearly 
not been proved here, and a more detailed analysis is necessary before firm 
conclusions may be drawn. If it txims out that it cannot be maintained, 
however, and we are forced to analyze t^o imperative as a stem-f-affix form 
here, then we have a situation similar to that in Rumanian, where the metana- 
lysis of stems has taken place (from stem=root+i to 8tem=root), thus creatmg 
a 'stranded* imperative marker. (Data from Popowa 1972.) 

Old Church Slavonic Note firstly that Proto-Slavonio (PS) and Old CHiuroh 
Slavonic (OCS) imperatives developed not from the Proto-Indo-European 
(PIE) imperative, bxit from the PIE optative. The PIE optative stem con- 
sisted of the present stem phis or *-te when the present stem was not 
formed by *-t or ♦-o. Subsequent changes affected the stem-final vowel and 
*-K Por instance, if the present ended in tJie diphthong *-oi developed 
into which developed into OCS -i. This is no longer an affix, note, but 
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part of the stem, as the o part of the diphthong \\as. Where tlie stem ended 
ill then + t developed into OCS A. This accounts for tlie i prevalent 
in Slavonic imperatives, and also for the mctanulysis according to \\liieli 
it developed from an affix into part of the stem, hut not part of the root. 
Thus all but a handful of OCS imperatives end in -/ (and tlio liandful end in 
a palatal consonant chistcr derived from *-i affixed to PIE stems ending in 

Of the 17 OCS open verb classes in Lehr-SplaMiiiski and Bartiila (1976), 
9 have i final present stems. Tur these \XTbs, the iiiiperativo form is identical 
to the stem, without further detailed analysis. Tlie other eight have stems 
ending in -e. These constitute cuuntcreAaraplcs to the hypothesis, unless it 
can be shown that tlic undeil^iiig rcpiescntatiun of these form 5 is identical 
to that of the imperati\e/stem, as has been shown for similar cotuiterexaniples 
in Polish. (Data from Lehr-Splawiriski & Bariula 1976) 

Greek Greek pro\ides a \Ahule range uf ajpaient eouiitcrcxamples. Consider 
first a relatively simple case. miSm [pujdc\\e] 'educate*. Tliis imperative 
is the bare stem. It consists, liowever, of the root [pajdew] plus the stem- 
forming vo\\cl -e [e]. This \u\\el occurs in all the forms of those verbs vhieli 
take it (see bclo\\ for verbs \\hieh dcn't). (The variant 0 occurs before nasal 
consonants.) Ho\\cver, \\hcii a further vow el initial suffix is added, certain 
regular phonetic rules affect the contiguous voxels. The details of these 
rukb will not be examined here, only the changes they effect. Consider the 
follc\\ing deri\alions of other forms of the same verb: miSevco [pajdewo.] 
(1st peis. shig. pres. ind. act.) is derived [pajdew + e+o:] -> [pajdew+o:] 

[pajdewo:]; naidevt] [pajdc\\e:] (2nd pers. eing. pres. ind. nied./pass.) 
is derived [pajdew -fe^ hai] -> [pajdew 4c+ai] -> [pajdew+e:] [pajdewe:]; 
naiSevcre [pajde\\ete] (2nd pers. pres. ind. act.) is derived [pajdew +e+te] 
-> [pajdew itcj - the stem furnung \o\\el is not affected, since the following 
affix is not vowel-initial. 

hi the imperative, since no affix follows the stem, this vowel is never 
changed tr deleted, nor does it ever appear as 0, of course. The result is that 
it may look as though this is an imperati\e marker, since it always occurs 
ill this form, but it is usually not evident in any other form. This is clearly 
a false assumption, since it is present in all the relevant forms, even though 
it does not surface, since it is part of the stem. 

This camouflaging of the tnie nature of this vowel is compounded by the 
effect of these phonetic rules in the case of roots ending in -a, -c, or -o, like 
T///a [tima] 'vahic*, noic fpoje] 'do*, SovXo [du : lo] 'subjugate'. As abovo> 
the stem funning vo\\cl c is affected by a following vowel-initial suffix; here> 
it is deleted, follow hig whieh further niles affect the root vo\\el, which is now 
adjacent to the suffix. These are the 1st pers, sing. pres. ind, act. forms: mcH 
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ftiino:! is derived [tima+c+o:] ->[tima+o:] [tiino:]; 7:oi(o[pu]o:] is derived 
fpojc+c+o:] [poje + o:] fpojo:]; dovXS [du : lo:] is derived [du : lo+e+o:] 
^ [dxi : lo+o:] [du: lo:]. If no suffix follo\vs the stem, liowever, as in the 
imperative, then the stoin-forming vowel is not affected by the first mle 
of the above derivations, and the e remains. Now, however, different ndes 
apply, affecting the root and stem vowels. These are the imperatives: n/za 
[thna ] is derived [timaf e] [tinia:]; noiei [poje:] is derived [poje+e] 

[poje:]; doy?.oy [du: hi;] is derived [du. lo+c] -> [du: hi:]. Since a different 
vowel is adjacent to the root vowel here, the changes effected are different. 
Now, it so happens that the final [a:] oecnrs in ahnost only this form', the 
'imperative', of [tinia-1; simihirly for the [e:] of [poje-] and the [u:] of [dn: lo-]. 
Once again, the imperative has a distinct form which doesn't look like the 
stem, only here we can't even see the stem-forming vowel e. This is purely 
the result of the phonetic rules affecting adjacent vowels, however. 

Consider now those verbs which do not form steins from roots by using 
this vowel e, but do so by initial redxiplieation, or by the suffix -vy [ny:]. 
We would thus expect the imperative to be overtly identical to the stem hero. 
This is so. The root trn; [sto;] 'stand' forms its stem by reduplication: iaxrj 
[hi+stc:] (<[si+stc:]). The imperative is J(Tr/; [histe:]. This is clearly a bare 
stem. The root Seix [dcjk] 'show' forms its stem with -vy; deixvo [dejk+ny:]. 
The imperative is deixvo [dejkny:]. This is clearly a bare stem! 

Other verbs of this class, however, xmderwent certain analogical changes, 
based on the verbs taking the stem-forming vowel e. TJiis affected those stems 
whoso root vowels were -c or -o, such as riOe [ti+fcho] 'lay* (root: Oe [the]) 
and dido [di+do] 'give' (root: do [do]). By analogy with, e.g., the roots 
noie [poje] and dooXo [d\i: lo], above, in some eases a 'stem-forming' vowel 
e was suffixed to what was already a stem. Thus the 'real' stems [tithe] and 
[dido] became [tilbe+e] and [dido+o], and it is the latter 'stems' that wore 
used as the 'imperative form'. Phonetic rules that we have already seen above 
affected these andcrlyhig forms, deriving xiOei [tithe:] and SiSoo [didu:]. 
These are not the 'real* stems, bxifc are derived as if they were, in that the 
affix distinguishing tJiciu from the stems is the misplaced stem-forming 
vowel e. 

It is tlnis clear that Greek, in spite of apparent superficial coxmtorexainples 
of the strongest kind, provides strong evidence in sxipport of the hj^pothesis, 
in that it \iscs bare stems at the systematic level, rather than at the surface. 
The apparent counterexamples are simply the result of phonetic rules applying 
to the bare stems. (Data from Golias (1975) and Auerbach & Golias (1902)) 

Chinese It is clear that no very strong argximents can be drawn from a lan- 
gxuigo which contains very little verb morphology anyway. For o.\ample, 
the futxirity of the following sentence is indicated only by mingtidn 'tomorrow'. 
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W6 mlngtian dho BSi Jing qii 1 shall go to Peking tomorrow* 
I tomorrow to Peking go 

In Chinese, the imperative is only one instance out of many in which the 
verb appears as a bare stem. Likewise the absence of a subject is foxuid in 
non-imperative sentences, as in the following conversation. 

A: Ni mlngtian mSi shu m& 'Are you going to buy some 
you tomorrow buy book Q books tomorrow?' 

B: Mai Tes' 
buy 

This is the normal way of answering questions.It is clear that the non-appear- 
ance of the subject is pragmatically justified. The form mdi is also the form 
used as the imperative, 'Buy!'. Whereas no direct evidence can be drawn 
from this, it is worth noting that those contexts in which a bare stem form, 
like maif is appropriate are responses to questions, where the non-surfacing 
but semantically relevant material has been expressed in the question. Also, 
consider information questions, such as the following. 

A: 2Ti xi&nz&i ziio shdnme 'What are you doing now?' 

you now do what 
B: Kin hho 'I'm reading a newspaper* 

read newspaper 

These subjectless forms also occur in other places where specification would 
be redundant, e.g. when listing a series of actions performed by one person, 
even across sentences, where no change of subject occurs. The only place 
where there is no direct linguistic prespecification of the subject is in impera- 
tives. The fact that Chinese produces the same form as a response to a ques- 
tion as it does as an imperative is circumstantial evidence in favour of the 
covert question analysis of imperatives, whicli explains why this form is used 
in imperatives, whore there is no overt specification, but there is a pragmatio 
assumption of the presence of covert specification. 

Conclusion We see therefore that the data from some other languages sup- 
ports the hypothesis. The support is particularly strong from languages ^vith 
complex inflectional systems, unlike English. There is also some strong counter- 
evidence from some languages, however, though there always seem to be 
extenuating circumstances. These require a more detailed analysis than is 
possible here. If it can be demonstrated that all languages use a bare stem 
as the 'imperative form*, then we have strong support for the covert -question 
hypothesis. If not, then the universality of the hypothesis is weakened, but 
it is not invalidated, since redundancy is a common feature of language, 
and it is not unusual for languages to use speech act markers. 
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CONTRASTIVE SOOIOLINGUISTICS - 
SOME METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Kakoi* Janicki 

Adam IdkkUtdcz UnivertUu* PoznaA 



The existence of sociolinguistics presupposes recognition of language 
variation. Language variation, in turn, may be conceived of basically in 
^flrms of: 

1) the ideal speaker-hearer's knowledge of comniimicative rules and his 
potential application of these rules, and 

2) the actual performance as investigated on a group of speakers strictly 
defined by social and geographical parameters. 

The two views on variation bring to light the fundamental question of socio- 
linguistics, namety, what is it that the sociolinguist studies, or should study? 
The choice of (1) or (2) does not necessarily answer the question posed, but 
it definitely imposes on the Imguist methodological requirements and con- 
straints pertainbg to the collection of data. Whether (1) or (2) will be tho 
focus of the sociolinguist is a matter of individual preference and philosophical 
standpoint. In some authors' opinion both aspects of language variation 
should be investigated as "the interaction of competence and performance... is 
essential for the understanding of everyday activities" (Cicourel 1974 : 44). 
It follows that sociolinguistics may create models of both communicative 
competence and situated usage, i.e., performance. 

Adherence to the first alternative necessitates accepting the view that 
neither linguistics nor sociolinguistics should go beyond investigating the 
ideal speaker-hearer^s linguistic competence and communicative competence, 
respectively. Within this perspective the sociolinguist's task would be to 
expand the theory of linguistic competence to that of communicative com- 
petence, by supplementing a set of formation rules with a set of rules of use. 
Viewing communicative competence as an expansion of linguistic competence, 
as understood 1^ Chomsky (1966), entails a corollary as for the way data 
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should bo obtained. In such a framework mainly the soeiolinguist himself 
woxild serve as an informant and his intuitive judgments would be arrived 
at largely through introspection. 

The type of soeiolinguisties adumbrated above is justly exposed to wide 
criticism. It should bo opposed basically on the same grounds that the 'ortho- 
dox' linguist'cb (i.e., mainly the transformational-generative approach) is 
objected to. The main objections relevant to our subsequent discussion include: 

1) disregarding the heterogenous nature of the speech community, and 

2) generalizing descriptive statements to larger groups of speakers on 
the basis of die individual linguist's intuitive judgments. 

NameroufcJ authors have objected to the transformational methodology. 
Ditl^mar points o\it that "it is not possible to determine the correctness of 
descriptions to the extent that linguists describe solely their linguistic in- 
tuitions" (1976 : 188) and "the grammatieality and acccptibility of utterances 
cannot be satisfactorily ascertained by questioning" (1976 : 188). By ad- 
ministering self-evaluation tests to groups of informants Labov (1972) in- 
dicated clearly that speakers' judgments are often just reports on what they 
think they say. The actual data collected differs significantly from the data 
reported on. It follows that the data collected within the transformational 
methodology is unreliable, and it does not allow generalizations relative to 
a strictly defmed speech community. Thus any theory of communicative 
competence (understood as an extension of Chomsky's linguistic competence) 
must fall short of the goal of offering reliable descriptions of language varieties 
other than the idiolect. 

The soeiolinguist whose interest is directed to language performance 
must make use of entirely different methodological tools. By attending to 
empirical data, and by correlating these data vnth isolated social parameters, 
the "performance soeiolinguist" has access to categories that the transforma- 
tional linguist is barred from. Hence the availability to the soeiolinguist of 
juore reliable data and legitimate generalizations to strictly defined groups 
of speakers and language varieties other than the idiolect, 

Wo now wish to relate the foregoing considerations to the operation of 
Contrastivo Soeiolinguisties (CS) which seems to bo best understood in terms 
of an approach toward soeiolinguisties. The xmderlying objective of CS is 
twofold: 

1) provide a systematic juxtaposition of equivalent and nou -equivalent 
soeiolinguistic patterns, and 

2) provide an analytical framework for the formation of theories of lan- 
guage use, i.e., performance theories. 

(1) implies supplying information for applied soeiolinguistic purposes, e.g , 
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foreign language teaching. Below we want to indicate that CS analyses will 
bear most fruit if tlicy are performed within the "performance alternative" 
commented on at tlie beginning of this paper. 

Non-sociolinguistie eontrastivo studies earned out in different countries 
and reported on in journals like PSiCL have elearly exhibited the mothodol- 
ogieal confines of transformational grammar. Logically, the eontrastivo soeio- 
Imgxust oriented toward performance analysis will question some of tho 
methodological assumptions that the 'ortliodox" eontrastive linguist will 
accept (cf. p. 2). 

One should give much credit to authors such as Ervin-Tripp (1973), 
Slobiu (1963), and others for their soeiolinguistic findings. Carried out within 
the "communicative competence alternative" as they are, they do contribute 
a great deal to our understanding of tho functional aspect of language. However 
if valid contractive studies of this sort are to develop a switch to the "perform- 
ance altci-native" seems inevitable. The few eontrastivo soeiolinguistic 
studies available as well as tho bulk of nonsociolinguistic eontrastive analyses 
carried out to date have purported to provide facts pertaining to two lan- 
guages, which in fact have been some nonspecified varieties of either of tlie 
languages compared. The sociolinguist avIio is not only aware of tho existence 
of language variation (avc believe that all linguists are), but also in a principled 
manner attends to this fact in his academic endeavors, can hardly approve 
of comparing aspects of for example Polish and English, Avithout expJioife 
specifying what varieties of the languages in question are being investigated 
It follows that eontrastivo soeiolinguistic analyses carried out within the 
^communieativo competence perspective" would not offer v^lid information 
lor at least two reasons: 

1) such information Avould refer to a nonspecified speech community,, 
and hence nonspecified language variety, and 

^ 2) oven if tho language varieties of reforenee were defuied intuitively. 
It would not bo possible to state that the two varieties compared are com- 
parable m soeiolinguistic terms. The foregoing considerations lead us to say 
that in order to bring out statements valid soeiolinguistically CS has to resort 
to analyses of performance. 

In view of the fact discussed above Ave want to concede that eontrastive 
soeiolinguistic analyses cannot bo undertaken until the neecssaiy levels of 
comparabihtij have been established and elearly defined. While the 'orthodox' 
Imgiust has been forced to study the competcneo forms underlying mainly 
standard and relatively Jonml performance patterns the sociolingiiist is 
free to take an account of any variety of a language. However, prior to an 
attempt of a eontrastive analysis tho sociolinguist has to make sure that th& 
varieties, each of a different language, are eligible for mutual comparison. 

o . 34 
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In order to establish the levels of comparability one has to take recourse 
to the distinction between: 

1, language variety according to user, and 
2) language variety according to use. 

The interaction between the two involves the necessity to make choices and 
establish comparability with respect to both (1) and (2). 

The first decision wiW concern the national varieties the linguist wshes 
to study. This step is inevitable in the case of languages like English or German 
where a number of national varieties exist side by side. Since language varies 
from social group to social group, upon analyzing a language the sociolinguist 
then ought to malce his choice as to the social group he wishes to study. In 
a contrastive analysis the language variety of an equivalent social groups of 
the other culture should be juxtaposed. In order words, choices must be 
made with respect to the sociolectal variety which may in practice be nar- 
rowed down to such small group varieties as those of professional groups. 

Language variation according to user includes also the regional dimension 
which, although most relevant to monocultural sociolinguistic research, 
turns out to be of little use for contrastive purposes. As regional equivalence 
across two languages cannot be established the student of CS should primarily 
be concerned with the sociolectal level of comparability, i.e., he should make 
sure that the varieties of the two languages compared are equivalent in the 
social functions that they can play. Graphically, the relationship between 
sociolectal variation in and La is very likely to take the following form: 

Sociolccis of L, Sociolccis of Lj 

1 T 1 

3 



In both Li and Lj, 1 will differ from 2 (likewise 2 from 3, etc.) in formal lin- 
guistic features as well as rules of usage. It must be remembered that any 
pair of languages may diffex in the number of functional sociolectal categories 
each language contains. Such a lack of one-to-one correspondence hinders 
the validity of findings pertaining to our sociolects Li3 and Li3 for example, 
since Li3 and L»3 do not occupy the same place in the sociolectal structures 
of the respective languages. In view of these facts it seoms relatively easy 
and plausible in practice to compare the sociolects exhibiting the highest 
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and the lowest social prestige, the "in-betNNcen sociulects*' being a fxizzy area 
where equivalence can hardly be established. While the top point in the scale 
■usually refers to the standard variety of a given language the low est ones 
may pertain to a variety of lects some of \\ Inch arc, and others of w hich liardly 
seem to be, comparable ^^ith sociolects of another language. There is no doxibt 
that Black English Vernacxilar for histancc, ^\ hich has very low social prestige, 
is not comparable ^\ith any sociolect of Polish. There are other low prestige 
sociolects, however, which are eligible for comparison. 

For episteniologieal reasons a comparison of aiii/ cqxiivalent sociolectt^ 
may bo attempted. With a pragmatic goal in mind, ho^\ever, (foreign lan- 
guage teaching) the onlj^ cJioice fully jxistifiablo is the sociolects ranking 
high on the social prestige scale. In foreign langxiago teaching the standard 
variety (intxiitively describtd) has alwajs been the model variety. Also, from 
the point of view of the social roles that the foreign learner is likely to play 
in the target c\*lt\ire learning a standard variety seems tJie only choice justi- 
fiable for him. This refers exchisively to/oreigr/frlangxiage learning and teaching. 
It does not relate second language learning and teaching where sociolectal 
choices miglit bo different depending on the social groups concerned (o.g. 
immigrants). 

Ccntiastive Sociolingnistics will also have to take account of situations 
where membeis cf soeiolect 1 of Li ccmmimicato with members of 2 of La 
(likewise members of 1 of Li with 2 of L2). In such a case speakers of both 1 
and 2 apply a number cf adaptive niles \\ hich modify their speech with respect 
to tlio rules vLieh are used when in-gronp members are addressed. CS will 
bo interested in looking at Ihose adaptive strategies as tlioy fimction in a pair 
of languages. 

In a contiaslive sociolingnistic btudy social groups may have to be splitv 
into the female and the male categories. As is well known one of the dimensions 
of linguistic variation is that of sex. Depending on the individual language 
the differences ixmy bo more or less striking. When one looks at languages 
h*ko Polish, English, German, or rrench one does not think that equivalence 
of sex has to be established as a level of comparability. While this is fun- 
damentally true one should not forget, however, that other languages manifest 
more significant differences^ thereupon sotting sex equivalence as a level 
of comparability has to be at least taken into account. 

It is of interest to stxidents of CS to luiow what the distribution of lin- 



* For example, in Chiquito, and ^morican Indian language of Bolivia, 'my brother' 
is iSibausi (whon eaid by a fcmalo) and tsaruki (When said by a malo), 'my father' is 
ijali (itialo epetikcr) and isujm (fcmalo apcftkor). In the Aiiiorican Indian languago Koasati, 
a langimgo of tho Muakogean family, spoken in Louisiana, 'Ho is saying' is /ka.a/ (malo 
speaker) and /kS:/ (female) (Trudgill 1974). 
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guistic forms is in apparent lime - "tliat is, along the dimension formed by 
the ago groxips of tho present population" (Labov 1972 . 1G3). This dimension 
refers to generation divergencies which when correlating with Hngxiistic dif- 
ferences, which is xisually tho ease, constitute another potential level of cora- 
pariibility at whi^h equivalence xmist bo established. Guneiatioii discrepancies 
within one society are often revealed nut only at tho Hugiiistic level hux, also 
at the higher socioHngxiistic and socio interactional levels. Xuniis pertaining 
to social interaction seem to be changing very rapidly iiowadaj'^s. Likewise, 
the Hnguistic and non linguistic- behaviour that implements tho various 
rights and obligations in actual interactiuu markedly differ acrosti generations. 
Therefore tho student of CS nnist explicitly state what ago categories ho is 
considering. It follows that, ^\ithin the framework adumbrated above, tliree 
possibiHties become available: 

I- aeeoxmting for sociolinguistic behaviour pertaining to the langxiago of 
generation P (functional sociolinguistically) of L3, and accounting for socio- 
linguistic rules pertahiing to the language of comparable and equivalent 
generation category 1 (functional sociolinguistically) of La 

II. accounting for tho sociolinguistic behavior of 2* of Lo and tho equi- 
valent category 2 of L2 

III. accounting for tho sociolingikistic behavior of both 1 and 2 of Li 
and L2. ^ 

Tho present discussion of the ago factor should not bo confuted with tho issue 
of ago as a variable present in any speech situation. Tho point in question 
is that while ago is always a variable in any speech situation in the langxiages 
tho axithor has some knowledge of (e.g., German, English, Spanish), the 
status of this variable within tho entire variable complex jiiay significantly 
vary from one generation to another. 

Once equivalence and the levels of comparability have been cstabHshed 
^^ith respect to tho itseVy variation according to itse must bo taken into accoxmt. 
'Variation according to xiso* is translatable into tho iiuli\idual speaker's, 
or a relatively homogeneous group of speakers' linguistic ropcrtuiro out of 
which tho appropriate lingxustic forms are selected in varying cxtralinguistio 

' Tako OS an oxamplo tho youngor and tho oUlor Polish gonorntiuus and tho way 
those two (HfTor on tho norms of dancing (both kinosics and proxomics). 

' It seoms tlmt in most sociotios thoro aro two gonoration cutogorios functional 
sociulluguistically. If wo considor 1 to bo tho youngor gonoratiuii In tho firbt ftltornativo 
tho linguistio variation of tho oldor gonoration would not bo dcscribod. 

* 2 rofors to tho oldor gonoration. 

* This possibility is not moant to imlicato soparato studioa of 1 of and 1 of Li; 
2 of L| and 2 of L|, and postdosoriptivo matching. It is intended to indicato an approach 
resulting in gonoralizations biggor than in tho case of tho possibilities I and II. A sooio* 
linguistic rule arrived at within III v^ould bo capable of generating iastancea of bohavior 
gonoralizablo to pertinent rules of I and II fonnulatod soparatoly for each category. 
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cirexinistanees. The set of registers that speakers Iiave at their disposal In* 
volves a large variation of linguistic forms which are sribsumablo \indor dif- 
ferentiated categories (ef. Janieki 1978). It is important therefore to state 
\vLIch of these categories of language \iso are being considered in a contrastivo 
soeio^^nguistic study. 

TIio issue In question may bo best illustrated with the example of stylo 
(a typo of register). Joos (19S9) arbitrarily distinguished five categories of 
stylo for Enghsh — frozen, formal, consiiltativc, casxial, and intimate. Let 
us assume that the same number of categories has been isolated for some other 
langiiago L2. The following diagram illustrates the relationship between socio- 
Icetal (variation according to user) and stylistic (variation accorJing to iwe) 
variation. 



SociolcciN o\ L, 



iro/cn-a 
rorm.il-b 



Sociolcc!"* or Lj 



rro/cn-a 
formal -h 

casual -d 
inliina(c-c 



In Li there are four sociolccts. Likewise L3 includes four sociolccts. Each 
of these four sociolccts organizes its stylistic usage in a spocifio way. It follows 
that 1 of Li must bo compared with 1 of Lj (2 of Li with 2 of La, otc.).Tho 
sociolectal level having been established a of iLi must bo compared \vith a 
of IL2 (b of iLi with b of IL2, etc.). 

Having established the iudispcnsablo levels of comparability the con- 
trastive socioHnguist may commence his analysis of the two soleotcd varieties 
of Li and La. Tims it will become clear that each statement is made relative 
to a strictly defined social context wliich correlates with the individual lin- 
guistic variety under consideration. Whether the socioHnguist will then care 
to integrate findings pertaining to two or more varieties, or whether ho wiU 
eschew such an attempt is an entirely different matter. 
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UnittrtUu of VUnna 

0 

In this paper we shall first argue for phonological analysis to abandon* 
the self-imposed limitation on slow-careful speech as its only object of des- 
criptions, and to extend its data domain to forms of fast and casual speech. 
Second, we shall critically review the theoretical and methodological tools, 
offered to the analyst of phonological variation by current schools of pho- 
nology. In this context we shall present some substantial assumptions about 
the organization of polystylistio phonological systems, and their description^ 
thereby referring to studies made by adherents of Natxffal Process Phonology. 
These assumptions will receive further illustration by a model analysis of 
particular cases of phonological variation in German and Italian. 

1 

This article is based on the conviction of its authors that it is necessary^ 
for the phonological description of a given language to cover not only carefiilly 
pronounced slow speech forms but also fast and casual speech forms. Con- 
sequently, we argue for phonological analyses, whether they arii theoretically 
or practically motivated, to abandon thehr usual limitation on a smgle phono- 
stylistic level (viz. slow-careful speech)^ and to extend theii: data domauii 



* Cf. Pike's (1001, 124 • 125, 209 • 210)advico to nnalyoo but alow careful spoeoh 
and merely spooify tho Btylistio level a given speech form belongs to, thereby assuming, 
that casual epoech phenomona are essentially the same across languages (whieh is only 
true as far as general formal and substantial properties of casual spoeoh forms are (ion- 
cemed — see 3.2 and 3.3. below, but not ao to tho phonotie content of those forms, winch. 
it of course higlily language-spocifie). 
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to the whole scale of phonological styles.' In short: we want phonological 
analysis to be prlystylistic rather than monostylistie. This demand ean be 
justified by the following considerations: 

— From a theoretical point of view it is a highly challenging task to investigate 
phonological variation (^the properties of the phuni>ytyhstic variants of 
a given lingnistic item; the way these variants relate to each other). 

— As for practical implications of such an extended account of phonostylistic 
data, it will help to remedy one major shortcoming of traditional foreign 
language teaching, namely its being exclusively devoted to teaching of max- 
imally differentiated speech forms without bothering about phonological 
variation within both, the source and the target language. The effects of this 
shortcoming can be clearly seen when we conaider the following two inter- 
ferential phenomena typical of foreign language users: 

1. Their inability to understand casual speech forms of the target language 
(because they) are not taxight how to relate them to their careful speech 
correspondents).^ 

2. Their carefree transfer of casual speech patterns of their mother-tongue 
when speaking casxially in the target language. 

The following examples may serve to illustrate these points (cf. also Dres- 
sier (1971), Gnutzmann (1975), and Rubach (1977)): It is obvious that there 
is a long way from, e.g. over-precise English [wot du: ju: wont] 'What do you 
want?* to casual [woSowont]. As for the second point, namely transfer of a 
cas\ial speech pattern, consider the following case of transfer from Austrian 
Oerman to Italian: Austrian German Vr — sequences are pronounced as such 
in very careful speech only. As speech becomes more casual, the r undergoes 
a rule of r-vocalisation. Thus, Pferd [pfert] 'horse* is realized as [pfetit]. When 
Austrians speak Italian they tend to apply this ruK to Italian words meeting 
itsiipplicational conditions. PaZemo [palermo] 'Palermo or certo [Serto] 'certain* 
are 'austrianized* as [palemo] and [CetJto], which makes them incomprehensi- 
l)lo for many Italians. 



* As can bo seen from our wording wo regard slow-caroful speooh as one stylist io 
Io\kA among others. Consoquontly. wo arguo that any special status attributed to alow* 
curoful fijpooch can bo justifiod solely on pragmatic groimda (slow careful speech scorns 
•to bo most cosily accessible to tho analytical devices of the linguist — cf. in this rospoct 
Piko a jitutoraents roforrcd to footnote 1, also seo Thurow (1D77)) but not on any principl* 
•od grounds. 

' This inability seems often to bo parallolod by gross dofioionoios of tho language 
loariiura in p:w)nouncing and understanding tho 'weak* (i.e. clitio, unaoconted) forms 
of form words, for — as Gnutzmann (1D76) has shown in a critical review of Gorman 
•olomontary books for aliens - what thoy are taught oxolusivoly are tho corresponding 
*strong* forms (i.e. their isolated pronunciations under accent)* 
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What must be done, then, is to develop foregin Ungiiago teaching programs 
so as to counteract interfererces as the ones mentii;ned above. Consequently, 
contrastive analyses must K candied through with the specific aim to reveal 
the similarities and difTarences two or more languages exhibit with regard to 
phonological variation. The practical value of such studies will ba-ically depend 
upon their descriptive and explanatory adequacy, wJiich in turn follows from 
their theoretical and methodological background. In the following section we 
shall therefore assess critically the descriptive and explanatory potentials of 
current models of phonology with regard to adequately accounting for phono- 
logical variation. 



2 



Due to an increasing interest in the psychological and sociological vari- 
ables governing language use, phonological variation has been investigated more 
and more during the last decade, bjth within interdisciplinary research and 
within phonological theorj' proper. Before that time, however, no explicit at- 
tempt had been made to inquire into the form and nature of phonological varia- 
tion. The few structuralistic investigations systematically concerned with the 
description of more than one phonological stylo of a language suffer from the 
cmbaiTassing fact that both, the allophonic distribution and the phonotactio 
behavior of phonemes within one stylo do not hold across the phonostylistio 
scale. The only principled way out of this dilemma would be positing 'cooxist- 
ent phonemic systems' (cf. Fries & Pike (1949)), i.e. performing separate and 
different phonemic analyses for every phonostylistic level. This would in turn 
result in such an enormous increase of analytical work to bo done that every 
phonologist would liavo to refrain from this solution for practical reasons. What 
structuralists have rather been doing is to give fairly unprecise characteriza- 
tions of the fluctuations of phonological constraints between different styles in 
terms of 'phonemic stability/instability*. 

Descriptions of this sort merely focus on differences in tho fu7iciional (i.e. 
phonemic vs. allophonic) statxis of the correspondent phonological units of 
different styles, and it is highly doubtfid whether s\ich descriptions are able 
to point out significant properties of phonological variation at all. What re- 
mains to bo done in any case is to give a systematic acco mt of the regular pho- 
netic correspondeiices holding between tJie phonological units of different phono- 
stylistic levels; studies of the above sort tend to severely neglect this latter 
point. Such regular correspondences can apparently bo described best within 
a processual framework, i.e. one has processes to derive from a common item 
the phonetic forms of any given phonostylistic level. Among the phonological 
frameworks qualifying as processual. Standard Generative Phonology (SGP) 
(as initiated by Chomsky & Halle (1968) and continued by, e.g., Kiparsky 
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(1968; 1973)) beciwiso of its methodological and substantial principles clearly 
provides the best theoretical background for an adequate recording of phono- 
logical variation. * In particular, the importance of at least the two following: 
basic principles of SGP must bo pointed out: 

1. The assumption of grammatical prerequisites to phonologj'; many phono- 
styUstic rules turn out to bo sensitive to lexical, morphological and syntactic 
information to the same extent as obligatory (see, however, footnote 11) pho- 
nological rules. 

2. The strategy of derivation of phonetic output forms by means of ordered 
(application of phonolugical mles on a relatively abstract underlying form (there- 
by covering the whole range of morphonological variation): It can be used 
to relate the phono stylistic variants of a lexical item as well (cf. Dressier (1972; 
1975)). 

Although SGP, in principle, qualifies a promising framework for an eco- 
nomic as well as theoretically sound description of phonostylistic data, its 
substantial and methodological principles should be supplemented by some 
basic assumptions of Natural Process Phonology (NPP): NPP is used as a cover 
term for theoretical work represented in a number of articles by David Stampe 
(1969; 1972), Pat Miller (1972; 1973), Arnold Zwicky (1972), Gaberell Drach- 
man (1977a), and Wolfgang Dressier (1972; 1975; Dresier &Drachman(1977)),. 
all of them dealing either with the processual aspects of phonology or with 
phonological variation proper. We shall try now to extract those results of NNP 
which directly bear upon the problems of describing (and contrasting) polysty- 
listic phonological (rule-) systems. 

3.1 

According to Stampe (1969; 1972) theproductive part of the phonology (i. e» 
productive phonological rules as well o^'Tive morpheme structure constraints) 
of a language x is made up of natural phonological processed. Natural pho- 
nological processes form a class of universal phonological substitutions creating 
phonetically plausible sound patterns. A language x can be said to choose 
among this class all the processes operative in and adapt them in such a 
way that they act as language-specific morpheme structure conditions and 

« For a rare oxamplo of a structuralistic study c icornod with both, tho functional 
(soil. 'Junctional' as used by structuralistic phonologists) and tho processual aspect 
of phonological variation, seo Thurow (1077). Thurow uses an itom-and-procoss model 
as a descriptive framework, wliereas most stnicturalLsts liave adhered to itom-and-ar- 
rangement procedures. It must be pointed out, however, that the above mentioned 
descriptive aliortcomings of structuralistic investigations can only partially be attributed 
to this methodological difference; they are rather duo to the struoturalLsta* overrating 
of the phonemic vs. allophonic principh of pjionological analysis. 
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phonological rules respectively, producing but language-specific phonetic out- 
put forms; that is to say, the application of natural phonological processes 
within a particular language is controlled by language-specific constraints. 
What makes this concept of process phonology highly attractive for our pur- 
poses is the following: 

1. It permits a principled account of phonological variation. Interstylistio 
differences of phonetic patterns become easily derivable if one assumes that 
the constraints on the application of phonological processes vary systematic- 
4illy from style to style. This moans that, e. g., a process which operates exclu- 
sively within morphemes m one style is allowed to additionally apply across 
morpheme boundaries in another style, and even across word boundaries in 
a third one; likewise, two processes standing in a bleeding relationship in one 
style may feed each other within another style. Finally, processes which do 
not operate in certain styles (i. e. are suppressed in those styles) come up in 
other stylistic forms of speech. 

2. By attributing processual properties to both, morpheme structure condi- 
tions and phonological rules NPP permits a unified characterization of pro- 
ductive phonological regularities as processes. This permits us to explicitly 
account for the rather frequent fact that in cases like the Italian and German 
ones below a morpheme sti-ucture condition and a phonological rule — though 
operative on different phonological structures on different levels — may ex- 
press one and the same phonotactic regularity. ^ Moreover, if we imagine a 
morpheme stnicture condition of a language x and a phonological rule of a 
language y providing phonotactically identical structures, the relevance of this 
unification of description for contrastive analysis becomes obvious, since it 
is by no means clear how a morpheme structure condition and a phonological 
nile as mch can bo compared with each other, SGP allotting entii-oly different 
statuses to them. * 



* In Kissoborth's (1970. 294) words; "As is often the case, phonological rules... 
in a sontio *rceapitulato' tlio inorphomo structuro condition (s)". Soo also Wojcik (1976) 
for a discussion of this point. 

• This must not bo misunderstood as denying the motivfttednoss of differentiating 
between morpheme stnicture conditions and phonolofrfcal rules (as does, e.g., Hooper 
<1970) from the point of view oi .Natural Generative Thonology). It has been shown by 
numerous authors (see Dressier (1977; 64 • 67) for a review) that morj-home struoturo 
cundttiuns can legit imutol^ bo pustulated un v arious grounds. One may summarize all 
these arguments m favur of murpheme structure conditions, there aro indeed (1) phono* 
tactic regularities which hold exclusively mthin morpliemes as woll^^s (2) phonotaotio 
regularities holding within morphemes on the systematic phonemic (-abstract) level 
only. What adherents of NPP have titrossed rather, is the nocesflity of charactorizing 
the properties common to butli murphomo structure conditions and phonological rulea 
in terms of natural phonological processes. 
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3.2 

A natural phonological process is defined in essence by the change in the 
phonetic composition of the phonological entities it applies to. Typical natural 
phonological processes are vowel nasalization, palatalization of consonants, 
development of tonal patterns due to the influence certain consonantal arti- 
culations exert on fundamental frequency, etc.. The extent to which a na- 
tural phonological process operates in a given language can be characterized 
by listening to its PATIENTS (i. e. the plionological entities undergoing the 
process), its AGENTS (i. o. the phonological entities causing the process to 
operate), its ENVF ONMENTS (i. e. the applicational domains where the 
process operates), ..s DIRECTIONS (leftward/regressive vs. rightward/pro- 
gressive, preceding from the AGENT).' Considering iSTP's assumptions on 
phonological variation presented under 3.1., one expects the classes of patients, 
agents, environments, and directions (as well as the interplay between indivi- 
dual processes, see 3.1. (1.) above) to vary from style to style. Phonological 
variation witliin a particular language becomes dcscribable (at least for 
the greater port), then, by accurately registering the cross-stylistic extensions/ 
/restrictions of the patient, agent, environment and direction classes of the 
processes operating witliin this language. 

3.3 

111 Drcssler-Drachman (1977) (see also Dressier (1977: 14,25)) a distinction 
is made between clarification processes which strengthen the phonetic content 
of their patiens by improving tlieir articulation and by dissimilating them 
from their phonological environments, and obsctiratton processes which fuse 
their patients vith neighboxiring plionological entities in order to provide for 
coartiexilatory eace. Since obscuration processes will necessarily reduce both, 
the perceptual quality and the syntagmatic transparency of morphemes (by 
creating fusional transitions), they can be expected to be either fully suppressed 



' Tho terms patient, agent, and environment wiro introduced by Drachman (1977). 
Difibrontinting botwoon agent and erivironrnent captures tho important difforonco between 
cause (o g any nasal consonant for vowel nasalization) and sponsor /inhibitor of a given 
procoss, a (lifToronco not explicitly expressed by tho traditional phonological rule format. 
Environmonts may bo of a purely phonological nature (e.g. vowels (PATIENTS) nasalize 
duo to tho influouco of following nasal consonants (AGENTS), provided the nasals aro 
in turn followed by spirants (ENVIRONMENTS)); they may, however, bear merpho- 
syntactic (boundaries!) as well as loxicosemantic inforxnation. See Drachman (1977: 00^ 
and p^issim) for further examples. • 
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or at least heavily restricted in careful styles, and to increasingly generalize 
as speech becomes more casual. Clarification processes, on the other hand,, 
are typical of formal styles, and are less and less applied as casualness, 
increases. ® 



In what follows we shall trj" to give substantial illustrations to the 'philo- 
sophy* of NPP, presenting a polystylistic account of nasal assimilation in 
German and Italian. Xctsal assimilation 16 a natxiral phonological process recur- 
ring in many languages which assimilates in-placc a nasal consonant. We shall 
start with a rather informal (and slightly simplified) presentation of the Italian 
and German data. Afterw ards we shall try to systematize (and hopefully ren- 
der comparable) the fairly disparate data of both languages by means of the 
heuristic and descriptive devices of NPP outlined above. In addition to our 
observations we used data from the following phonological studies: MuljaSiiS 

(1969) , SaltarelH (1970), Mioni (1973), and Gnerre (1976) for Italian; WurzeP 

(1970) , Dressier (to appear), Wodak & Dressier (to appear) for German. More- 
over, it must be stressed from the very beginning that the phonostylistic data, 
to be presented below slightly reflect the authors' dialectal origin: Tuscan Ita^ 
lian and Standard Viennese German. 



Italian has a morpheme stnictxire constraint which disallows non-homor- 
ganic nasals preceding obstruents or nasals, providing for the place specifica- 
tion of the nasals in (1). ® 

•Intensive compamtivo studies on a number of natural phonological processos, 
carried out by adherents of XPP, and others, have resulted in establisliiiig hierarchies, 
(see Zwicky (1972), Dracliinan {1977a)). Hierarchies are universal (i.e. cross-lingiiisticolly 
significant) scales of preference for the potential agents, patients, environments and^ 
directions of a given process (e.g. a PATIENT-hierarchy of vowel nasalization would 
Lave to expabS tho typological generalization that low vowels are more liable to nasalize 
than mid vowels or even high v owels). A hierarchy is expected to account for two things;. 
First, is should express the probability for a given segment to be actually found actings 
ftSf say, patient of vowel liusali/ation in any particular language with nasalized vowels. 
Second, it should alao predict in which vva> a given, say, patient class will enlarge/reduce 
as the process tukcs its way across the plionostylistic scale. Thus tho worker in tho con- 
ttftstae field is provided vvith expectations about what kind of phenomena he is likely 
to find, although, of course, ev jTy language will to a certain degree deviate fro:a thoso 
universal tendencies. AVe do i ot want to go into a more extensive discussion of this, 
point, becauijc there arc us >it no established universal hierarchius for nasal assimilation^ 
to be investigated in 4. below. 

•Examples are written in a Very broad' (near phonemie) transcription; fi and 
m denote palatal and labio dental iiasals respettivelj, q and 9 open mid Vovvuls. Phonotia- 



4.0 



4.1 
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'©■BUGATORy FOR ALL STYLES: 



a) 



tomba, ^mpito, trionifo, injvido, onda, mentsionaro 
mandzo, penso, kgnSSo, mantSa, mandiare, baqka, 
arigolo, d^Qmina, dgnna, denno 



In addition, Italian has a phonological rulo of nasal assimilation applying 
across morphosyntactic boundaries which extends its application with pro- 
.gressive casualness of speech, as can be seen from the list in (2a - d) (cf. Gnerre 
(1976: 289 - 292)). 



■OBLIGATORY FOR LESS CAEEFUL (=coUoqaial) STYLES:" 

•(2b) kon # permesso kom # permesso 

kon # grandettsa koq # grandettsa 
kon # malitsia kom # malitsia 

Fed by a rule which deletes the final vowel of certain endings of (in order of 
preference) auxiliary verbs ((2c), already in colloquial styles), modal verbs and 

detail is given only to those parts of the transcript which euro of immediate interest for 
the phenomenon under concern. Tiiis must be kept in mind especially for Gorman oosual 
speech forms which considerably differ from the forms cited below because of the opera- 
tion of other casual spec h rules affecting vowol quantity and quality. The effect of 
those rules on the phor ic output will be neglected for sake of clarity. 

" As for boundary bymbols used, * denotes a boundary of both inflectional and 
derivational morphology; denotes a boundary between clitics (stressless) words 
ond stressed words (as well as a boundary between compound constituents in German 
examples); signals a boundary between stressed words. It must be pointed out, 

however, that the assignment of a particular boundary symbol to a given syntootio 
t^onstruotion will often appear to be rather ad*hoo, since at the moment theoretical 
knowledge about boxmdarios available to the analyst is rather scant. 

" Bather than classifying rules as obligatory vs. facultative we consider all rules 
to be obligatory ivithin certain styles; this results from the basic assumption of NPP on 
the organization of polystylistio phonological systems, according to whioh a phonolo- 
gical style can be unequivocally defined as a cooccurrence of a number of specifically 
adapted natural phonological processes. Once a given style has been chosen on extra- 
linguistie grounds, the speaker simply mtisi apply all style-specifie processes. •Obligatory 
•rules* in traditional terminology are simply rules which invariably hold /or all styles. 



•OBLIGATORY FOR ALL STYXES: 



assum+to ► assun+to 

sp§A+to ► sp^n+to 

in;|-patsi§ntsa > im+patsi§ntsa 

in+grato y ig+grato 

in+mQbile > im+mQbile 
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full verbs (2d), the nasal assimilation rule even applies across # # bound- 
ariesin casual styles: 

(2c) abbiamo # gridato abbiai] # gridato 

OBLIGATORY FOR CASUAL STYLES : 

(2d) pessono ## pagare ^ possom ## pagare 
mand2ano # # pane mand2am # # pane 

4.2 

When compared to Italian, Gorman turns out to be less restrictive as far 
as morpheme-internal nasal-consonant sequences are concerned: |m| may pre- 
cede ncn-homorganic dentals and velars as well as homorganic labials, of. (3) 
vs. (4): 

(3) hemdon, zamt, amzol, imkor 

(4) ambos, himpon, Simpf 

In I is found before homorganic dentals, quasi-homorganic palatoalveolar |S|, 
and palatals, of. (6) and (6) ; 

(5) endo, onto, agns, tinzar, gants, menS 
(0) fynf, man9 

Ipl may precede homorganic velars, i.e. properly speaking |k| only (cf. (7)), 
since the few instances of morpheme-intemal Iqgl-clusters are exclusively found 
in non-native words. Additionally, there is a rather limited group of morphe- 
mes Mdth heterorganic |r|s|-sequenoes, cf. (8): 

(7) baijk, kraijk, zeqke 

(8) aqst jyqst, legs 

Since there are good arguments to derive all context-independent instances of 
|q I (those in (8) as well as those in zir^m, My^n, which form mimmal pairs 
^vith zinon, 5tn7»an,thus qualifying q as a taxonomic phoneme) from underlying 
/ng/ (via ng ~> i]g q^, cf. Dressier (to appear)) the followmg rule of nasal 
assimilation (9), corroborated in some cases by a rule of g-losa after q (cf. 
(10)), will be made responsible lor all the velar nasals presented above : 

c 

(9) n ^ [+back] /_[-{-back] 

(10) Sample derivations: 

/bank/ /angst/ /zing+on/ 

nasal asaimikUion baijk aqgst ziqg+on 

g^ossafterr] aqst zif)+9n 

[baqk] [aijst] [ziij+on] 
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Morpheme stmctxiro eonditious accuunt for all instances of complcinciit«\ry 
distribution of ini| and in|, i,u. the positions before the labials (where only m\ 
appears, cf. (4)) and before |tsl, 1§1, If |, and I9I (where only appears: gants, 
menS, Jijnf, mang). 

As for assimilations across boundaries, the most formal style lacks them 
completely, with increasing c«isualncss \n\ (but never \n\[ or lijl) assimilates hi- 
-place to a follow ing obstniuut or nasal (with the exception of a following pala- 
tal Ij 1, ici), surmounting progressively stronger boundaries, as can be seen from 
the forms in (lla - c): 

OBLIGATOBY FOR ALL STYLES EXCEPT THE MOST FORMAL 
ONE (across '+*-boundaries): 

(lla) an+pakon am+pakon 

an+fy : ran an\+fy : ron 
an+maxon -> am+maxon 
an+kla :gon -> aq+kla:gou 

But mver: um+difton -> *un+di9t9n 
ziq+t *zin+t 

OBLIGATORY FOR COLLOQLIAL SPEECH (across '#*'boundaries): 

(lib) an#pe rtor -> ain#pe :tor 
ren#pfe : i-t -> reni#pfe : rt 
an#gerda ai]#gerda 

OBLIGATORY FOB CASUAL SPEECH (across '## '-boundaries): 

(11c) 'die Auto halm bauen* 

ba : n # # baj?on ba : m # # bafjon 

Kote that inspite of In [being assimilated across progressively stronger bound 
aries, the distribution of im| and jnl within morphemes remains the same 
tkoughout the phonostylistic scale, with the minor exception of \r\\ being 
assixnilated-in-placo to labiodental fricatives, as speech becomes more cas)ial, 
fynf being realized as/i/wj/. 

As soon as forms like those in (lib) appear, a rule oi progressive nasal assivii- 
htion begins to operate (both within morphemes and across * + '-boundaries), 
assimilating a following syllabic nasal to the place of articulation of any pre- 
ceding consonant (again ^vith the exception of I9I and |j|). A number of other 
rules have to do preparatory work to provide for its applicational conditions: 
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First, a schva-deletion rule deletes the I©] in forms like in (12a): 

(12a) a : bont, ju : gQUt, ge : gQn, trep+9n, li : b+on, 

lagf+9n, l0 : v+9n, kempf+Qn, kom+on, bak+on, 
rajx+9n, ziq+9n 

Second, resyllabification yields 

(12b) a : bnt, ju : gnt, ge : gu, trep+n, li : b+n, 

laj?f+n , l0 : v+n, kompf+n, kom+n, bak+n, 

rajx+u, ziq+n 

which are 'intermediate* forms only, i.e. constitute no possible output fonns. 
Progressive nasal assimilation has to '\pply obligatorily now, giving 

(12c) a : bmt, ju : grjt, ge : gq, trep+m, li : b+m 

lagf+m, l0 : v+m, kempf+m, kom+m, bak+^, 
raj?x+q, ziq + r) 

It is interesting that this progressive type of nasal assimilation, unlike the 
regressive one which exclusively applied to In], is 'strong* enough to yield 
€ttri for careful speech atom, i.o. applies both to \n\ and \m\. 

With increasing easualness progressive nasal assimilation may extend its 
domain of application even across '# '-boundaries, cf. (13): 

(13) 'Ich wacftetAnaiif'" 

max(o)# i : n max # ^ 



Nasal assimilation being a tj^pical obscuration process (it provides for homor- 
ganio articulations, thereby saving a considerable amount of articulator move- 
mont, regardless of a resulting reduction of morpheme transparency) we 
expect it to maximize its application with increasing easualness of speech. 
And this is exactly wliat happens both, in Italian and German, the extension 
affecting the agents, patients, environments, and directions of the process. 
This cross stylistic expansion of nasal assimilation along the phonostjiistio 
scales of German and Italian is given schematically in Tables 1 and 2 below. 
Let us consider Italian first: here the cross-stylistic extension is in two steps 
and exclusively involves the environment specification of the process. Its 
minimal application (i.e. its 'obligatory* application in traditional terms), 

indexed EXT 0, is within morphemes (*+ +') (where it applies to |nt as 

its sole patient), functioning as a morpheme structxire condition, and across. 

Horo a number of other niles Imvo to dorivo the weak forms of form wonh hko 
% : n first, which then form the input of progressive nasal assimilation (for a dotailod 
account, see Gnutzmann (1976), and Kohlcr (1077: 210 • 230)). 
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Toblo 1 



NASAL ASSIMILATION IN ITALIAN 

ENVIRONMENTS 

DIRECTIONS PATIENTS + # #— 



EXT 0: 


regressive 


( " 


A 


aU agents 


all agents 






EXT 1: 


regressive 






aU agents 


all agents all agents 




EXT 2: 


regressive 


1 m, n, 




aU agents 


all agents all agents aU agents 



Aoz^rrs: Stops 

A£&ioates 

Fricatives / v 
Nasals m 



p b t d 

U ti dz dz 
M S z 



h g 



n 



Table 2 



NASAL ASSIMILATION IN GERMAN 

ENVIRONMENTS 
DIRECTIONS PATIENTS +— +— + # # 



EXTO: regressive 


n 


k,g;p,b,pf 






ts,5 



EXTl: regressive 



{" 



k,g;P,b,pf 
ts,5 



all agents 



1" 


k,g;p»b,pf 




regressive < 


ts, S, f, V 


aU agents all agents 


EXT 2: In 




progressive m, n 


all agents 


all agents 



EXT 3: 



regressive 



progressive 



n 



l«»g;P»b,pf 
ts,5,f, V 

all agents all agents aU agents 
all agents aU agents aU agents 
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AoEOTS: Stops p hi d k g 

AfiDricates ts 

Pricates / v a i z iS 

Nasals tn n n 

morpheme boundaries ('_+_*) (where |m|, |n|, and are its patients, 
Jundioning as a phonological rde there. With progressive casualness, nasal 
assimilation expands its applicational domain across clitic boundaries ( ' — + — ') 

first (EXT 1), and across stressed-word boimdaries (' # #_*) then (EXT 2). 

The direction of nasal assimilation as well as the agent-das^ (given beneath 
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Table 1)" remains the same for all tliree adaptations of the process. In Ger- 
man, nasal assimilations extends in three steps. Here we find both, a regressive 
and (k progressive variant (tlie regressive variant being tlie basie one ; it appears, 
throughout adaptations EXT 0 to EXT 3 of tlie proeess (see Table 2)). Tlie 
patient<]ass for regressive nasal assimilation remains the same for all exten- 
sions, namely [nl only, whreas the progrco«Ive variant applies to both (syllable) 
|n| and |in|. 

— In EXT 0, in its maximally restricted form (in very careful speeeli) nasal 
assimilation applies regressivehj only, triggered by (1) the velar stops (thereby 
funciioiung as a phonological nilc) as well as (2) by a elass of agents (|p|, |b|, 
lpfl» |tsl, |S|) before which |m| and [nl ate in complementary distribution 
{ihQXQhy functioning as a morpheme structure condition), 

— EXT 1 involves the application of the regressive variant of the process 
across morpheme boundaries, being triggered by all agents listed beneath 
Table 2. 

In EXT 2 the environment of regressive nasal assimilation comes to include 
clitic boundaries as well, with the same agent-Qlass as in EXT 1. At the same 
time, the progressive variant of nasal assimilation, being in turn triggered by 
an alUagent'ClasSy becomes operative, acting botli within and across morpheme 
boxmdarics. Finally, |f | and |v| arc added to the morpheme -internal a^/ewi-class 
of the regressive variant. 

— EXT 3 consists in an expansion of the environments of both, the regressive 
variant (across* # # ^-boundaries) and progressive variant (across '# •-bound- 
aries) with the same agents as before. 

6 

To summarize, we have tried to exemplify how Natural Process Phonology 
(NTP) contributes to a better xmderstanding and description of phonological 
variation. In particular, we have emphasized NPP's basie assumptions on the 
processual organization of (polystylistic) phonology, according to which dif- 
fering phonetic patterns of different styles are generated by various applica- 
tional adaptations of natural phonological processes. Additional fundamental 
principles of NPP permitted iis to characterize phonological rules and morplic- 

^^^Agtnta operating within a given onvironmont mo listotl in the cohimn of tlmt 
onvironmont. 

It is important to note here that the procoea does not ftccount for all the ctises 
of comploraontary distribution of nnsiils before consonants reported in 4.2.: the oxolusivo 
appoaranco of |n| before |f| and |c| cannot bo considered being generated by the natural 
phonological process of nasal assimilation, since no homorganioity is acliieved; instead, 
a simple redundancy will capture these distributional regularities. 
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me stmcturo conditions in a uniform way, and to develop valid liypotlicscs 
about the extent of application natural phonological processes exliibit in 
different styles. Thus, we tried to justify our initial suggestion to include the 
theoretical outcomes of KPP into the heuristics and the methodology of 
analysis of phonological variation. 
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TOWARDS A CONTRASTIVE PRAGilALINGUISTICS* 



Pinup Riley 
Univenity of yattcu II 

INTEODUCTION 

There are a number of important aspects of language behaviour which are 
not amenable to the theories and procedures of classical Contrastive Analysis. 
In particular Contrastive Analysis has failed to deal with problems of mean- 
ing, language use and the various linguistic aspects of interaction. One 
reaction to this state of affairs is the attempt being made to develop the 
semwitio component of Contrastive Generative Grammars (cf. KRZESZOW- 
SKI 1972, 1976), and it does indeed seem that valuable insights maybe gained 
thereby. 

Another reaction, though, has been to turn away from meaning as repre- 
sented by deep structtires "inside" sentences and to investigate it instead 
as it is manifested in social acts "outside" sentences. The focus of such an 
approach is not on the theories, models and data of lingiiistic stnictures 
but on the social patterning of discourse and interaction. Por the Pragma- 
linguist, then, it is language functions ratlier than linguistic stnictures — 
discomrso, not grammar, the commxmicativo act in context, not the sentence 
in isolation — wliich are central to his investigation. 

Can the Contrastive Analyst benefit from such an ai)proaoh? Is the work 
being done in Pragmatics (as well as in related fields such as Discourse Ana- 
lysis, Social Psychology, Sociology) of value to him? This paper suggests that 
it is; mdeed, it is based on the 'strong hypothesis* that Contrastive Analysis 
without a pragmalinguistic dimension is inadequate. 



• Much of tho work doscribod in this paper has been carried out with two of my 
colloagues in the CRAPEL, M.J. Grommo and H. Holec: I take this opportunity of expres- 
sing to them my affection and gratitude - whilst in no way trying to share the blame for 
any raiaskes and over-generalisations contained herein! 
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This suggestion L not a ne^v ono (GLEASOX I0G8; HAKTMANN 1977) 
uiiJ a vahuible prograinmatit statement of aims and objects Las been made 
(SAJAVAABA 1971). Bwt when we come down to the nitty gritty w e find 
that, in fact, very little has been done, since no sxiitable model of jnagnialin- 
giii<>tic or interactive stnicture has been available for the Contrastive Analyst 
to use oven if he wanted to. 

So this paper is a fLrst, tentative step in that direction. It is possibly also 
o^el -ambitious, and ^^Tong'huuded. but it does try, tliroxigh the analysis of 
concrete examples, (however inadequate), to make a practical and not just a 
theoretical contribution to the field. 

I - OUTLINE OF A MODEL OF PBAGMALINOUISTIGS 

In this section, we \vill bo considering very briefly a model of pragmalin- 
guUtics which has been developed at the CRAPEL over the last four years. 
Ob\ ioxisly, this is not the place for a detailed discussion of the status and 
scope of pragmalinguisties (see STALXAKER 1972) b\it one or two points 
need to be made if the relovancc and perspective of what ^ollows is not to bo 
distorted. 

2. Cleaning a$ a construct of beJiavimcT 

We would like first to draw^ attention to ilio meaning of meaning as it is 
u:5t;d here. For the pragmalinguist a id the student of interaction, the tradi- 
tional philosophical and semantic accounts of meaning are of little use or 
\aliditj, isolated, do-contextualiscd objects or concepts are unsuitable tools 
foi the description of the dynamics of cotixmunication. Rather, ho sees meaning 
i\h \ construct ox interaction, and he studies the ways in which participants 
III a communicative event ereato, relate, organise and realise meaning in 
behaviour, 

(As will probably be immediately obvioxis to the reader, the term prog- 
inalhignhtios is not used here in the sense in which it is used by some philo- 
.-suj^^hcrs of language, whose main interest is restricted to the referential opera- 
tiuub of the verbal code. (Doictios, pronoxins, negations, etc.) Such an approach 
ufftrs little iuore to the xmdorstanding of interactive meaning than does tra- 
ditional semantics). 

The pragmalingxiist regards attempts to define the meaning of meaning 
as a Will o' the wisp, meaning for him resides in and is conveyed by the com- 
binations and the reliitionship between a number of semiotic channels, and 
It ij> these operations which form the primary object of his stxidy. He studies 
and atteuipts to account foi all contribxitions to communicative interaction, 
whetliei ^elbal, paralinguistie (i.e. vocal non verbal) or non-verbal. Semantics, 
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it?> traditional focus on the ^erbal coinponout alone, is of little lielp in 
tjii. dcbtiiptiou and unaljsis of toinuamicati\e behaviours involving the whole 
spcutnnu of sensory categories — paraphonology, key, intonation, gaze, 
facial expression, gesture, touch, smell, orientation, proxeinics, as well as a 
myriad of social and situational features. ^ 

A fundamental concept for the pragmalinguist, then, is that of the act of 
cvminunkaliohy of ^\hicll the speech act is simply one possible realisation. 
A nod of thf licad can communicate agreement just as efficiently as the word 
'yes*, so, too, can a smile and gesture, acquiescence or the right choice of 
intonation or key. And this is a crude, over-simplified OAamplc, since the 
nieaning of an act of connnunication is often the sum total of words plus 
facial expiession, plus key, etc., - plus all the situationally relevant features. 
Meaning is the relationship specified bj these phenomena in combination. 

This objection applies just as strongly to oven the most sophisticated 
kind of Contrastive Generative Semantics, which still has as its object the 
meaning of the isolated sentence. To put it another ^^ay, a bilingual infor- 
mant's intuitions about equi^alence (tlic sort of thing one might 'get at' via 
the deep structures and semantic component of a contrastive TOG) ^vill 
nvt be enough to satisfy the criteria for meaning discussed liere. they ^vill 
still onlj provide information about a range of possible interpretations in 
context. Xo niatter liow much the gramnaarians man(jge to reduce semantic 
^aguoness, isolated sentences will ah\ays remain pragmatically vague since 
tliey lack the interactive dimension. Again, no amount of cobbling with con- 
text-sensitive ndes or whatever can repair the basic premise of semantics, 
namely, that all meaning is internal and verbal. The meaning of face to faco 
interaction is an amalgam of information from many channels and, in par- 
ticular, the discourse stnicture is mainly marked non verbally. No account of 
meaning is adequate which fails to take into consideration such vital ques- 
tions as who is speaking to who? When? Where? What is the nature of their 
relationship? Of the circumstances? What activity are they involved in? What 
is its purpose and that of the communication? 

At the double risk of labouring the point and of caricaturing alternative 
approaches, let us consider an example: 

There is an oak-tree in the middle of the meadow. 

This, you will agree, is the sort of sentence that often gets ttdcen for sem- 
antic anal} sis. Traditional semantics has been limited to the study of pro- 
positions ('sense*). Essentiidly, this has meant the elaboration of rules for 



* Tor a discusHiun of tlio intc^^ratiun uf liun verbal cuniinuiiication into diacourso 
anal>uib» seo RILEY (1975, 107G), tia di.scurbiNC rulo of intonation ('ko>') is tlio mibjoct 
of BRAZIL (1976). 
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testing the truth of propositions, witli relative esse, the semanticist can set 
up and define classes of referent, to which he can attribute such objects as 
'oak-tree* and 'meadow*. He can describe the relationship which is predi- 
cated between them, ^\hether oak-trees are the sorts of things one finds in 
meadows, and so on. 

But when a sentence occurs in discourse, as one of a series of utterances, 
it derives contextual meaning from them (or they select meanings for it). 
Some of these meanings may be connected with the constituent elements uf 
the sentence in isolation (oak tree, meado^^, etc.) but a whole new interactive 
dimension is also added whose meanings cannot be predicted from the sen- 
tence in isolation. The reader is invited to imagine that he is the Sherrif-hero 
of a Western, who has just been captured by the Villain and a band uf hench- 
men. The henchmen are urging their leader to hang the Hero. "Aha!" says 
the Villain, with a twirl of his black moustaches, "there is an oak-tree in the 
middle of the meadcnv". 

However inveterate a semanticist, it is unlikely that the reader AAOuld 
start examining the truth of this utterance. Both he and the henchmen would 
be interested in it as a reply and as a suggestion —major meanings whidi it 
could only have in context, its meanings as a commimicative act. 

2. IlloouHm^ 

Within Pi'agmalingnistics, the study of comniunicativo acts rests on the 
theory of Elocution (AUSTIN 1971; HOLEC 1975; SEARLE 1969). Comnumi- 
cative acts may be realised verbally, paralinguistically or non-verbally. That 
is, the speech acts to which most ^^Titers on the sxibject limit their attention 
are only one type or realisation of the wider clas3, communicative acts. 

Conununicativo acts include inviting, accepting, agreeing, disagreeing, ex- 
jilaining, denjing, sxiggesting, hypothesising, promising, offering, et(. The il- 
locutionary value (or function) of each acts reflects directly the ust* which 
the actor (^'speaker") ^^ishes to put it to. loosely, it can often be regarded as 
an exteriorisation of Ins intention in caiT}ing out that partit ulai act ratliur 
than another. 

The illocntionary value of connnunicative acts has no dinct link with 
their formal reahsation. In different contexts, a given grannnatical istiuctnre 
may realise a ^^ide range of functions, and, vice-versa, the same fuin tiori may 
be realised by a wide range of different grammatical strucUnes. Stinctures 
and functions are not in a one to one relationship, tlie point is not a nvw one, 
but it is worth exemplifying as it is the distinguishing featiU'e of tjiagmatic 
as opposed to grammatical descriptions. 



» The term is taken from AUSTIN (1971). 
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(i) Same form, different functions: 
You're not going out 

a) Prohibiting — father to a child with a cold: it is raining. 

b) Confirming — I am reacting to the statement of a friend with 

a cold: he says he's staying in all day. 

c) Threatening — kidnappers to victim 

d) Expressing surprise — but I thought we were going to see this 

afternoon's game together! 

e) 'Stating* — if anyone calls you'll be here to answer the door. 

(ii) Same function, different form: 
Agreeing 

a) Yes, sure, right, fine, O.K., Bob's your uncle, etc. 

b) Repetition (You're leaving? I'm leaving). 

c) Nod of the head 

d) I agree, I accept your point, I see what you mean, etc.) 

e) No, I suppose not (You say you can't do it now...) 

When we talk about the 'same* form or realisation in group (i), it should be 
olear that we are referring to identity at one level of description only, the 
merpho-syntaotie level. It is precisely because there will be many differences 
at other levels (paralinguistic, non-verbal, situational) and because these 
differences wiU result in differences of meaning, that we must go beyond 
the semantico-grammatieal into the pragmalinguistic. To put it more bluntly, 
whatever the dififerenees between the items in group (i) are they are important, 
and they are not grammatical. 

The second important point which needs to be made is that non-verbal 
behaviours which realise communicative acts must necessarily be regarded 
as having an illocutionary fimction. In group (ii) above, we inchided the head- 
nod as a realisation of agreeing, other examples are not difficult to find — 

a) disagreeing with a shake of the head, 

b) greeting (wave and/or eyebrow flash) 

e) decUning{o.g, by placing one's hand over a cup or glass when offered 
more to drink) 

d) insnlting (e.g. giving someone the obscene V-sign) 

e) commanding (e.g. by beckoning to someone) 

■3. Some remarks on^Non-Verhal Communicative Behaviour 
to 

Obvioxisly, not all non-verbal behaviours have illocutionary force: those 
we have classed as indices, for example, may carry information about the 
participants in an interaction which is of general pragmatic interest but 
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which is so low on tho scale of lingiiistioness as to be usually irrelevant to 
the discourse analyst. (See RILEY 1973). The remaining non -verbal behaviours 
have been categorised as follows: 

(i) Those having illocutionary force (see above) 

(ii) Kinermtopoeias ("illustrators") 

(iii) Ddciics 

(iv) Regulators of interactmml tactics: 

— turn-taking signals 

— attention signals 

— address signals 

For present purposes we would like to concentrate on the non-verbal 
behaviours in group (iv), tho regulators of interactional tactics. These be- 
haviours are the regulative mechanisms of interaction, they govern the distribu 
tion of utterances and the transitions from speaker-state to listener-state 
and to addressee. They are sets of rule-governed behaviours w^hich control 
the sequential structiure, timing and distribution of utterances: who speaks 
when, and to whom. We have claimed that meaning in face-to-face inter- 
action is a construct of behaviour; it is these behaviours and the ndes wliich 
govern them which permit the negotiation between participants whicli .i^^ 
necessary if their individual contributions are to mesh at all levels, as. i|v 
must do if any sort of communication is to take place. 

Work by Duncan (1972, 1973) and by Kendon (1964, 1967) has desaibed 
the mechanisms involved in tum-taking, and attention^ particularly those 
concerning gaze. For example, a speaker who wishes to yield the floor will 
make eye-contact with his interlocutor immediately before the end of his 
utterance. Other NV behaviours which may accompany or replace gaze here 
have also been identified and described, they inchide a number of postural 
and guestural behaviours, crettky voice, low key and cessation of body move- 
ment. 

By address wo mean that rule-governed sot of verbal or non-verbal be- 
haviours by means of which a 'speaker* selects and indicates his Addressee(s) 
in groups above tho dyad.^ When we interact in a group, we do not usually 
speak to all the group all the time, w o speak to individuals or sub-groups. 
We have identified the following non-verbal behaviours as operating in the 
address system, eye-contact, head direction, orientation, posture and gesture. 
(Of course, address may also be realised verbally — "Would you like some 
tea, MaryV — and indeed tho choice of verbal address is proving to be a 
surprisingly useful marker for certain types of discourse). 



' By Addrossco wo mean tho participunt (a) upun whom tlic Spct»ker imposes tho 
duty/right to reply. 
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ikldrcss is a verj* simple belia\iu\iral s)"steni. it is also an c\\tieinc]\ puwiT- 
ftil descriptive tool. Bj*^ observing address behavioxir ue are ahh iu >t<iti' 
accurately which participant(s) a speaker is ''speaking to" for am gi^(.^n 
xitterance. This means tliat ^\e now have a way of coding utteiauces, or, 
rather Umw, in all types of interaction. By distingxiishing for each turn (I, 
2, 3. which participant (W, X, Y, Z. . .) is the Speaker (S), the Addres.see(«) (A), 
the Listener (s) (L), we are able to code each txiru in terms of participant i>tidv:^, 

Siiice address (thoxigh not necessarilj the bcha\io\iral niechaiiibni whidi 
realises it) is a ^miversal the Contrastive Analjst is now in a pusitiuii to com- 
pare many important as^ cts of the discoxu'se stnicture of different laiiguctges 
(An example is given below). Patterns of cunsecxitivc codings, exjiU'jsbed 
in terms of (1) The codings themselves, (2) Change of address and (3) ChcUige 
of first Speaker, give us discoxirse xmits of varjing types, currespondui^ to 
exchanges/transactions etc. As we trj^ to demonstrate below, such dexsciip- 
tions provide \\s w ith valuable formalisations of social role, participant i>t«itt 8, 
formality and sitxiation, i.e. with information concerning precisely tliui>e 
non-semantic parameters of meaning which, it is the Pragmalhiguist's coja- 
tention, are essential to a description of interactive discoxirse. 

4, Outline of a Model of Discmirse 
' The considerations discussed above concerning 
*(i) Meaning as a constnict of interaction 
^ (ii) lUocution 
(iii) Non-verbal communication 

lead \i8 towards a model of discourse (and eventually to a model of inter- 
action) which differs radically from most others which have been put for 
ward.* In very general terms, oxir work on the structures of witten and 
spoken discourse has led us to the conchision that, as one passes frojii discoiUv^e 
which is written, prepared and non-interacti\e to discoxirse which is spoktn, 
spontaneous and interactive, structxiration depends less and lesson the ordejln^ 
of the propositional content and more and more on the nature of the ti.ius 
action. (RILEY 1976; ABE et al. 1975; DUDA 1974; ABE, DUDA & GREMMO 
• 1977). 

The investigator of axithentic, spontaneous, spoken discourse \\]io tiics 
to base his analysis on a logical approach to propositional content lb in for 
a rough time. Rather, wo believe that the only practical approach is \ia 
the two other features of spoken discourse which we have alreiul\ looked «vt 
briefly, namely 

(i) illocution 

(ii) non-verbal bohavioxirs 

*VVith the exception of WIDDOWSON (1*J77), where a tripartite duHiou, \ery 
siiaailar to tlic one suggested hero, is also posited. 
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We can, that is, describe such discourse as a sequence of illoeutionory aets 
and as a series of interactive acts. Such a distinction is all the more necessary 
when we consider that much non verbal behaviour has no illoeutionary value, 
its function being the regulation and marking of discourse structure. This 
gives us illoctUionary structure (or "communicative'' structure) and an inter- 
active structure (or "discursive" structure). Since elements of the two struc- 
tures are not in a one-to-one relationship, ^^e may treat them as simultaneous 
but parallel. 

Such an approach to discourse stnicture might be diagrammed in the 
following way: 



By Fortmd Structure hero we mean realisation, the set of message-bearing 
elements (verbal, paralinguistic, non-verbal) in a situation. These elements 
hav e sxibsttvi cc and are realisations of various systems and stnietures whoso 
organisation can be described in terms such as class, \mits, structure and 
distribution. The textxial function of such elements is described in terms of 
t}M-ir internal relations (and v\ithout reference to the meaning they carry). 
Hlocuiionary Structure, here we deal with sequences of illoeutionary aets 
(e.j; Inviting, Accepting, Confirming, Thanking). There is no one-to-one 
relationship between these acts and units of formal stnictuie i.e. they are 
not related at different levels of delicacy. 

Inftractin Sirtictztre. here we describe linguistic organisation in terms of 
intt-iiiUional tactics, txirns (opening, reply, closing) address, relative distribu- 
tiuu of utterances (e.\change, transaction). There is no one to one relationship 
between interactive acts and illoeutionary acts. 

It may help clarify this sot of distinctions if we take an example, let us 
imagine that ^h, and JMrs. A. wish to ask the w ay in London, they approach 
a stranger, Mr. B., and the followng dialogue ensues: 

1. Mr. A. : Sorry, but can you toll us the way to St. James' Park, 



2. Mr, JB. : Are you on foot? 

3. Mi's. A. : Yes, we are. Is it far? 

4. Ml-. B. : Tlien you just go dow^n those steps tliere and turn right. 

5. Mr. A. : ThanJc you very much. 



SITUATION 




please? 
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The IllociUionary Structure here is 

1. Requesting information 

2. Requesting information 

3. Informing, Requesting information 

4. Informing 
6. Thanking 

The Interactive Structure is 

1. Opening ) Exchange ) 

2. Response ) ) 

3. Opening ) ) Transaction 

4. Response ) Exchange ) 

5. Closmg ) 

6. Closing 





1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Mr. A. 


1 s 


1 A 


H 


1 H 


s 


Mrs. A. 


1 H 


1 H 


s 


1 A 


H 


Mr. B. 


1 A 


1 s 


A 


1 s 


H 



0 R 0 R 



An important theoretical point can be made here: 
By distinguishing between these two types of act, the difficulty of hand- 
ling the discursive embedding exemplified here is greatly reduced, since we do 
not need to define illocutionary acts by then: place in structure. If that were 
the case, we would need, for example, a different definition of Eequestmg 
information for each of the first three places in the structure of this dialogue. 

K ~ C0NTRA8TIVE APPLICATIONS 

Wliat use is this type o^ approach to the Contrastive Analyst? We can 
only hope to give hints, estions here, but we will make them as concrete 
as possible: 

1. (a) We can compare the range of functions which a structure in one lan- 
guage can realise mth the range of functions a shnilar structure in 
another language can realise. 

Let us take an example: in French, English and Swedish there is a 
structure If+(si, om) "conditional" clause. Observation leads us to 
the conclusion that the French structure can be used to realise at least 
three different functions: 
(i) Hypothesising 

S'il arrive, je le lui durai. 
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(ii) Itequesling confirmation 

Si je suis pret? (C'est bien ce que tu viens de me demander?) 

(iii) Sicgesting 

Et si on allait au cinema ce soir! 
If wo turn to colloqxiial Finni8h-S^vedish, we find that thero too, fcho 'om 
and conditional' structure can realise these three functions: 

(a) Om han kommer, ska jag boratta det for honom 

(b) Om jag ar fardig? (Jo, jo!) 

(c) Om vi sku' gi pi bio i kvall! 

However, when we turn to English, we find a very different kettle of 
fish! 

(a) If he comes, I'll tell him 

(b) * Ifl am ready? 

(c) * If we go the cinema this evening 

Note what the asterisk means here: these perfectly correct grammatical 
constructions can not (=do not) function as requests for confirmcUion 
or s^iggestions. 

The implications for Contrastive Analysis are considerable: any syl- 
labus aiming at communicative competence will have to take such 
correspondences into account. 

One could argue that Contrastive Analysis could start at an even 
more primitive level, that of eihnO'discourse, i.e. those sets of presup- 
positions which speakers impose upon the reality their language dis- 
sects. However, although some extremely interesting work has been 
done by the ethnolinguists, antliropologists and socio-linguists, 
(FISHMAN 1971; GUIVIPERZ & HYMES 1972; LABOV 1972a and 
b; SUDNOW 1972) very little of it is sufficiently rigorous from the 
point of view of linguistic science and, to the best of our knowledge^ 
no directly contrastive stxidies have been made on such a baois. Simply 
as an illustration of the lines such a contrast might take, let us examine 
the following exchange: 

Child: Dad, I want to go to the match 
Parent: I'm busy this afternoon in the gardeu 

Now it is quite clear (to anyone who shares the presuppositions of 
these speakers* culture) that tlie Child is Requesting - "Please will 
you taJco mo to tlie match'' and the Parent is Refusing - "No, I can't''. 
Yet if wo took these two utterances separately, we would have no 
reason for labelling or interpreting them thus. It is their juxtaposition, 
their relationship in context which enables us to interpret them as 
acts of communication by bringing to bear on them the presupposi- 
tions of our ethno-discourse. Even for such a brief example it is difficult 
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to list the presxippositions exhaustively: a whole society is reflected 
in the word 'match* alone. Some of the presuppositions are startlingly 
obvioxis — which is just why we need them: 

(i) The child cannot or docs not wish to go alone 

(ii) The parent can be expected to take the child 

(iii) The parent is responsible for the child in some way 

(iv) The parent lias priority of choice 

(v) The pv'vrent cannot be in two places simultaneously 

(vi) It is possible for non-players to attend, etc. etc., 

It is important to remember, though, that there are societies where 
(ii) and (iii) would by no means seem obvious, for example. And why 
did the reader probably interpret this as a father/son exchange, not 
a mother/daughter one? And why might the author be thinking of 
a cricket match, but probably not the reader? 

Child: Maman, tu m'achetes un nouveau so\is-pull? 
Parent: Ton pere dit que 9a coute trop cher. 

Here again, we have Rcquesting-Refusing exchange, but a number 
of tlie presuppositions which enable us to identify it as such are dif- 
ferent (e.g. Mother buys. Father pays: one cannot buy items which 
are too expensive, etc). By accumulating and analysing a large corpus 
of such exchanges, one would hope to define the elements of the ethno- 
discoxirse and a cross-cultural comparip,on would then be possible. 
It is important to distinguish between two types of presupposition: 
the biowJedge of events which individuals have, and may share, and 
which enables us to accoxmt for certain logico-semantic aspects of 
discourse stnictxu'e in terms of A, B and A/B events, and the know- 
ledge of (he universe which is shared by all members of a speech com- 
munity by virtue of their speaking the same language. This is not the. 
place to discuss the Whorf-Sapir-Bernstein hypothesis that the Ian-, 
guage we use segments reality and our perception of the world: but. 
tlie applied work by perceptual psycliologists is beginning to reveal', 
ways in which such problems can be studied objectively. In Berlin 
&Kay (1969) colour terms and perceptions in a wide range — of lan- 
gvagcs were compared and contrasted and Strom nes (1977) has carried 
out a contrastive study of the spatial relationships in Fiiu^l^h and 
Swedish. There seems no reason why sucli techniques should not be 
applied to certain other notions such as time, size, order and growth. 

(b) Let us now reverse the process: this time let us take one particular 
ftmction — S^iggesting — and look at some of the various realisations 
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which can occur (in the same three languages): 
Prench — Et si on allait axx cin6ma ce soir. 

On poun'ait peiit-6tro aller au cin6ma co soir. 

Vous n'axxricz pas envie d'aller axi cinema ce soir. 

Une possiblit6 serait d'aller axx cin6ma ca soir. 

Swedish — Jag tankto att vi kxxnde g& pi bio i kv&ll 
Hor skulle det vara att g& pi bio i kvalll 
Vi kxuide gi\ pi bio i kvall, oiler hxiv? 
Om vi skxille ga pi bio i kvall! 

English — How aboxit us going to the cinema this evening? 

I tell yoxx what, let's go to the cinema this evening- 
Why don't we go to the cinema this evening. 
I wouldn't mind going to the cinema this evening. 
This list k by no means exhaustive, of course, but it fully confirms 
the logical points that a communicative syllabus cannot be based 
on a stnietxiral progi'ession and that comparisons of this typo will 
provide immediately useful data. 

An extremely interesting and huportant question will be to see whether 
there ave functions which may be realised in, say, the verbal component 
of langxiage A, bxxt which are realised in the paraliuguistie or non- 
verbal components of langxiage B. Work on intonation and key seems 
to indicate strongly that this is indeed the case, as does our own work 
on non-verbal communication. However, to the best of our knowledge, 
little specifically coiitrastive work has been done on this problem. 

) This time, instead of taldng sentenccs/fnnctions in isolation let 
us consider them in sequence; that is, wo are going to look at illocxi- 
tionary slnxeture. Obviously an enormous amount of descriptivo 
work still remains to be done before such comparisons influence syl- 
labus design: only after corpora of authentie recordings have boon 
analysed can wo hope to have the accxirate data esscrtial to a valid 
contrast. But, in principle, there seems to be nothing to stop us proceed- 
ing as loUows: 
English dialogue: 

(1) That's a very pretty dress yoxi'ro wearing. 

(2) Oh, thank you very much. 
lUocutionary structure: compliment+thanks. 

Swedish dialogue: 

(1) En s& vackor klanning du har! 

(2) Tack si mycket 

lUoeutionary structure: compliment+thanks 
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French dialogue: 

(1) Qiie c'csfc jolie, la robe que tu portes! 
(2) 

lUoeufcionary strucUire: eomplim0nt+ 
Purther examination would show that a French Compliment is never 
followed by an expression of thanks (a form sueh as 3Ierci heaucoup 
oceurring in this eontext woxild not bo interpreted as thanks but might 
be as ironic commentary). 

Sueh variations in illoexitionary stmetxiro ean, of course, be spread 
over much larger stretches of time. A hostess in Finland, for example, 
will expect to have to invite her guests to take their places at table 
at least three times: to all concerned, anything less would be an un- 
seemly nish! Again, she would expect lier guests, when they next 
met, to begin their conversation by thanking her for her entertain- 
ment (Tack for senast/Kiitos viimesesta) even if several months hod 
elapsed between the two encounters. Neither in French nor English 
society is this usually the ease. Examples of this sort abound;* e.g. 
when entering a shop the Frenchman usually greets the other customers 
(Bonjour Messieurs-Dames): so does a German entering a railway 
compartment. But anyone who entered an English railway compartment 
or shop and proclaimed *'Good morning, ladies and gentlemen" would 
get a distinctly frosty reception (unless ho happened to be the tickot- 
eolleetor). Again, a Frenchman attending a seminar or committee 
meeting with English speakers abnost always manages to give the 
impression that he is slightly aggressive, over-categorical, **pushy": 
in fact, entry strategies in such situations differ considerably between 
the two languages, both in realisation and modalisaiion. Indeed, the 
whole stnietxire of sueh meetings clearly differs from one side of the 
Channel to the other — but we ^vill only know how exactly when the 
necessary detailed analyses have boon carried out, and this is true 
of dozens of other situations including bxisincss negotiations, telephone 
calls, casual encounters, etc., etc. 

By identifying foreign language learning needs and objectives in 
terms of the ^ases to which the learners will wish to put their language, 
it is hoped that more motivating and effective language programmes 
^vill bo developed. At least, this is the rationale behind the Council 
of Europe-sponsored research into tlie Threshold Lovel/Lo Niveau 
Souil (Council of Exiropo, 1975, 1976) and indeed behind the whole 
movement towai-ds "Commxmieative'' or "JTunctionar* Syllabxiscs. 
However, it is our contention that little of eontrastive value will 
be produced as long as the confusion between jiotions and illoc^Uio7iari/ 
forces, and between illocuiionary acts and iiiteractional acts continues. 
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2. An example 

Let us now try o\ir hands at a bit of contrastive pragmaluigiilstics. 
Fur analysis, we have chosen two passages of approximately the same 
length. In Passage A, and English teacher is preparing two French stu- 
dents, Mmo. X and M. Z., to practice a dialogue. In Passage B, a French 
teacher is preparing a group of immigrant ^\orkers to do the same sort 
of thing. Intxiitivelj, ^\u regard these passages (^^hich are both authentic) 
as "similar** iu some ^\ay that is not jxist related to the content, but to 
deeper patterns of interaction and role. 

PASSAOE A: 

(The target discourse dialogue being prepared was: 
"Can you tell mc the way to Victoria Station, please". 
"Certainly, it's down there on the right"). 

1. Teacher : Right... the bottom of the page, then... whose turn 

is is? Mme.X. 

2. Mme X. : Is niy turn? What — 

3. Teacher : Is it my turn? 

4. Mme? X. : Is it my turn? 

5. Teacher : Good. Yea, I thhik it was. 

6. Mme. X. : What means 'the way'? 

7. Teacher : Anyone? 

8. M. Y. : Lc chemin, montrer le chemin. 

9. Teacher : le chemin, right, good. 

10. Mme. X. : "Can you tell me the way to Victoria Station, please?" 

11. /12. Teacher :Fine...M.Z? 

13. M. Z. : "Certainly, it's down there, on the right''. 

If wo analyse this passage from the point of view of its illoaUiaiiary siruc- 
ture^ wc get the following: 

JXTKIIACTIOXAL STIWCTUnS OF PASSAOli A 

1. Framing Directing jReqxiesting information Nominating 

Kight bottom of the page then whose turn is it Mmo X? 

2. Hequesting confirmation 

Is my turn? What — 

3. Correcting 

Is it my turn? 

4. Practicing 

Is it my txirn? 

5. Evahuiting Confirming 

Good Yes, I tjiink it was 
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<J. JRequeslin^info malion 
What means "the way" 

7. Performative 

Anyone? 

8. Informing 

Le chemin, montrer le chemin 

9. ConfirminQy evalmting 
le chemin, right, good 

10. Practicing 

Can you tell me the way to Victoria Station, ploase? 

11. Evalmting 12. Nominating 

Fine... M. Z.? 
13. Practicing 

Certainly, it's do^vn there on the right. 

The same passage analysed in terms of its interactional structure (in accord- 
ance mih the system described above pp. 16) gives us the following 
profile: 



illoovtionahy structure of passaoe a 



participant 


Turn 


1 

■ i 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


II 


12 


13 


Teacher 


s 


A 


S 


A 


S 


A 


S 


A 


S 


A 


S 


S 


A 


Mme. X. 


A 


s 


1 A 


1 s 


A 


s 


H 


H 


A 


s 


H 


H 


H 


M. Y. 




1 H 


1 H 


|H 


1 H 


! H 


1 H 


1 A 


1 s 


! H 


|H 


H 


H 


H 


M. Z. 




H 


H 


|H 


|H 


1 H 


H 1 A 




H 


H 


H 


A 


s 



Legend: 1, 2, 3, etc. — turjiB {"interactional aots") in serial order (each turn may contain 
several tUo€tUio7\ary acts). 
S — Speaker 
A — Addressoo (s) 
H — Hearer (s) 



1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 0 10 11 12 13 

OR OR OR ^ R OR 0 OR 

Exchange Exchange Exchange Exchange Exchange Exchange 

transaction 

0« Opening, R=Reply, C= Closing (No duty to reply is imposed by the speaker on any 

other participant i.e. there is no address). 

Turing to passage B, we carry out the same analysis. (The target discours 
being prepared was: *'Tiens, bonjoux Bashir" 

*'Bonjour lovan" 
BacTiir and lovan are names of characters in the text book.) 
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PASSAOB S: 

1. Teacher : Ca va. Je commence maintenant. "Tiens, bonjour 

Bashir'*. Tu es lovan, All. 

2. Student (All) : "Tiens, bonjour Bashir". 

3/4. Teacher : Tr^s bien. Maintenant Bashir dit h lovan: 

^'Bonjour lovan'*. Tu es Bashir. 
6. Student 2 : "Bonjour, tiens bonjour lovan'*. 

6. Teacher :I1 ne dit pas "tiens*', c'est lovan qui dit "tiens 

bonjour Bashir". Maintenant Bashir dit simplement 
"bonjour" 

7. Student 2 : "Bonjour" 

8. Teacher : II s'appelle comment? 

9. Stxident 3 : lovan 

10. Teacher : (Gesture to student 2 to try again) 

11. Student 2 : "Bonjour lovan" 

12/13. Teacher : Tres bien. Alors, tu es lovan, tu es Bashir, Allez-lJt 

14. Student 4 : "Tiens, bonjour Bashir" 

15. Teacher : Bashir 

16. Student 5 : "Bonjour, lovan" 

17. Teacher : Tres bien. 

ILtOCVTlONAnr STRUCTURE OF PASSAOB H 

1. Framing Performative Modelling Nominating 
Ca va? Je commence maintenant. "Tiens, bonjour Bashir". Tues lovan, 

Ali. 

2. Practicing 

"Tiens, bonjour Bashir" 

3. Evaluating 4. 3Iodelling Nominating 
Tr6s bien Maintenant Bashir dit h lovan, "bonjour lovan". Tu esBashir. 

5. Practicing 

"Bonjour, tiens, bonjour lovan" 

6. Correcting 

II ne dit pas 'tiens*, c'est lovan qui dit "tions, bonjour Bashir". 
Maintenant Bashir dit simplement - bonjoxir ... 

7. Practicing 
"bonjour" 

8. Correcting 

II s'appelle comment? 

9. Informing 
lovan 

10. [NVC : address and gestxire- Nominating 21 

11. Practicing 
"Bonjour lovan" 
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12. Evalziaiing 13, Nominating 

Trds bien Alors tu es lovan, 

14. Practicing 15. N(minating 
"Tiens bonjour Bashir" Bashir 

17. Evaluating 
Trds bien 

WTSnACTIOKAXi STRUCTURE OF PASSAGE B 



tu es Bashir. 
16, Practicing 

"Bonjour lovan" 



Directing 
Allez-Ii. 



Turn 



Participant 



Toachor 



S A 



4 ) 0 
I 



10 



n 



12 



13 



14jl5 



16 



S A S 



S S 



ir 



Student 1 



|A| S 



H!H|H|H|H|H|H)H|H|H|H|H|H|H 



Studo.nt 2 



|H|H|H|A|S|A|S|H|H|A|S|H|H H|K|H|H 



Studont 3 



|H|H|H|H|H|]bL H| A| S|H|H|H|H H|H|H|H 



Studont 4 |H|H|H|H|H|H|H|H|H|H|H!HjA|S|H|H|H 

^Student 5 |H|H|H|H|H|H|H|H|H|H|H|H|A|H|A|S|H 

ORCORORORORCORORC 



Ex. 



Ex. Ex. 



Ex. 



Ex. Ex. 



Trans. 



Transaction 



Transaction 



0= Opening (A Speaker turn in which (a) parti cipant(8) is addressed i.e. the duty to. 
reply is imposed on him) . 

R= Reply 

C= Closing (A Speaker turn porformod by tlio same participant as the '0", but in which* 
no duty to reply is imposed). 



How are wo to interpret and contrast these two sets of data? ^ If the claims, 
we have made earlier have any justification, our analyses would provide 
us with insights into the illocutionary reportoiro and st* cturo, the nature 
of the interaction and discourse, and the presuppositions and social roles of. 
the participants. 

For what it is worth, let us first look at a few statistics: 



(i) Types of Illocutionary Act occuring in 



Occurring 
only in A 



PASSAGE A 

(Request i ng inform ation 2 

(Requesting confirmation 1 

(Confirming 2 

Flaming 1 



PASSAGE B 
Occurring (Modelling 
only in B Framing 
Directing 
Nominating 



' Wo iisk the reader to accept the fictions that it is possible to gonoraliso on tho 
basis of such a small corpus anil in particular that tlio labels fur illocutionary acts (o.g» 
'Directing ") have been validly dofiatd, whereas iii reality tlmt can only bo done after far« 
more analyses of this typo liavo been carried out. 
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Directing 
Nominating 
Correcting 
Practicing 
Evahiating 
Performative 
Informing 
Total 

(ii) Distribntions 
performed by Teacher: 
performed by Students: 
Types: 



1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

18 

12 
0 
10 



Correcting 2 
Practicing 6 
Evaluating 3 
Performative 1 
Informing 1 
22 



Teacher: 15 
Students: 7 
Types: 9 



(Modelling: 1 
Framing: 1 
Directing: 2 
Nominating: 5 
Correcting: 2 
Evaluating: 3 
Performative: 1 



Practicing: 6 
Informing: 1 



Total types A+B: 12 

Teacher Acts: 
^Only in A: (Framing: 1 Only in B 

(Directing: 1 (Only in B) 

(Confirming: 2 
Requesting infornaation: 1 
Nominating: 2 
Correcting: 1 
Evaluating: 3 
Performative: 1 

Student Acts: 
Practicing: 3 
Informing: 1 
Requesting confirmation: 1 
Requesting information: 1 

What does all this tell U8? Firstly, that our intuition that these two pas- 
^sageo wore similar was a reasonable one: 8 types of act are common to both 
passages, out of a total of 12 types, accounting for 32 acts out of the 40 acts 
occurring in the two passages together. 

Secondly, the observer is struck by the very clear preponderance of Teacher 
Acte in both passages: a ratio of almost exactly 2 : 1. This confirms what we 
already know about the proportion of teacher-talk in the classroom, hwt the 
familiarity of the observation should not blind us to the important implica- 
tions in terms of discourse structure and social roles. 'T'his is strongly under- 
lined by the very clear distinction between the types of acts performed by the 
teachers and the types of acts performed by the students: there is only one 
•example of a 'common' act ('Requesting information* in Passage A). All other 
acts are exclusively part of tihe teacher's role or the students' role. The teachers 
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are the only participanti* who can Frame, Direct, Nominate, Correct, Evaluate, 
Confirm (A), Model (B), or Perform. We believe that 'rolo' is to be defined 
in terms of (i) acts performed by a participant (ii) the discourse rights to pro- 
duce a particular set of acts. (of. GREiDIO, HOLEC, RILEY forthcoming). 

What we have here, then, is a clear acceptance by all participants of the 
traditional roles of Teacher and Student. The event is teacher-centred in 
every possible sense: his role and status are clearly reflected in his discourse 
rights. The reader can easily check for himself just how deeply engrained our 
understanding of this behaviour is, by trjing to imagine what would happen 
if one of the students performed a Teacher Act, such as Directing or Evaluat- 
ing or even Framing. It would be perceived as a challenge to the Teacher 
(or as humour, perhaps). 

The teacher is model, judge and organiser of the discourse. The teaching- 
learning process is seen as his to control, and it is something which occurs 
strictly between him and the students, never between the students them- 
selves. 

At the level of Illocutionary Stioicturo (i.e. sequence? of illocutionary acts) 
we can make the follow ing generalisations, both the passages are characterised 
by patterns of acts which can be summarized as follows: 



A B 



1. 


Toftchor : Framing, Directing, Re- 
questing Inforinution, 
Nominating, Porformrttivo 


Framing, Porforming, Modolling, 
Nominating, Directing 


2. 


Student : Requesting eonfirmfttioix/ 
information, Pnietieing, 
Informing 


Practicing, Informing 


3. 


Teftehor : Corroeting, Evaluating, 
Confirming 


Evaluating, Correcting 



This is, in fact, \ Qvy clear confirmation of the "Three-part exchange** described 
by Sinclair & Coulthard (1975). There is no need to labour the point that 
there is considerable congruence between the two analyses, in both cases the 
teacher presents material and then solicits a response, wliioh he then judges 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory. If it is satisfactory he solicits a new response, if 
unsatisfactory, he corrects it and the student produces a new respunso which 
is judged in turn. 

Let us now turn to the interpretation of our analyses of these same two 
passages in terms of interactional acts (cf p.p 8 - 9). Easily the most striking 
characteristic of both discourse networks (as wo call these series of codings) 
is the teacher's ceniraliiy. This is a characteristic of his role (as seen by all 
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participants). Ho is tlie Paris of centralised France — wherever you want to 
go, yoxi go via Paris. Whether ho likes it or not, the teaeher is continually 
being forced to reply becaxisc he is addressed hy Lis stxidents. This is a eharac- 
teristio of status (as seen by his students). Getting thein to address one another 
will be a pre-requisite, then, to a reduction of teacher -talk, which in turn 
wall mean a change in the role and statxis of the teacher, since, in traditional 
classes such as this, students aro discouraged fruin speaking amongst them- 
selves. 

In interactive terms, the teacher has the right of address (conferred on him 
by his status and xolc). That is, he — and he alone — chooses who is to speak 
next. It follows, logically enough, that the teacher will have alternative turns 
(clearly seen in the top line of each network) so that there is a superficial 
rcsemblanco to dyadic interaction. The relative degree of freedom of address 
in a classroom is a function of social diredivitt/. both teachers here may be 
said to be highly directive, since they allow no freedom at all. 

Another orucial tcachor-privilcge is his right to organise the discourse 
through hiicmciiXG perforf natives J i.e. acts which structure the discourse itself, 
usually explicitly. Centrality, Address and structxiring privileges (realised by 
acts such as Framing, Directing, Nominating, Performing, Requesting infor- 
mation) all combine to give the Teacher a high degree of discursive ^ontrol. 

In A 3, the Teacher intemipts Mme. X.: now interruptions can be clas- 
sified in discourse terms according to (i) w h jther they aro in-or between— terms, 
exchanges etc., and (ii) whether the Adlressee of the Interniptor was the 
previous turn*s A, A or H. Here we have an in-turn interruption — Mme. X. 
is nut allowed to finish what she was saying. This is perfectly acceptable in 
the classroom, it Is part of the teaeher s discursive privileges, a concomittant 
of his right to correct (a charactenstic of role, again) but one which would 
be unaccoijtablu in many other tjpes of discourse. Indeed, the characteristic of 
fonuaVUy can xisefully be described by (inter alia) the tyT3es and frequencies 
of interruptions occurring in a given discourse (although this point is illus- 
trated only once in o\ir examples). 

Tlie fact that very littlo diffurenco is to be discovered between these two 
passages should not detract from the point that a valid contrast, based on 
objectively obsei^vable bchavioxirs has been mode. 

We wou^d claim, then, that we have here a series of extremely usefiU for- 
ihalisatlons. aspects of (i) Role (ii) Status (iii) Directivity, (iv) Formality have 
all been formalised in terms of interactional bchavloxn*, and the discourse 
piivik'ges of the participants. Moreover, the stnictxirc of the interaction into 
hierarchical!} -ordered units (act, exchange, transaction) is also clearly de- 
monstrated. Since these descriptions aro applicable to any faee-to-face oral 
discourse-, the add an interesting new weapon to the Contrastive Analyst's 
mmoxiry. 
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THE PERCEPTION AND IMITATION OP ASPIRATION 
BY POLISH SPEAKERS 



DaNUTA WOLFRAM-EOMAlfOWSKA 



Adam MiekUmcz Univ€rtUu$ Poznaii 



The departing point in tliis article is the comparison of the RP British;- 
English and standard Polish stops /p t k/ with reference to the feature of as- 
piration. Such a comparison reveals that the Polish language, in normal speech^ 
has no aspiration which could be perceptually detected. There are dialectal^, 
emphatic or hesitatorj' instances of aspiration (Rubach : 1974) but they 
are beyond the scope of interest of the present study. Spectrographic analy- 
sis, however, Bho\\s that some aspiration does exist, although it is very weak 
and short in duration. Jassem (1964 : 364) says that although the Polish stops 
are described as 'unaspirated' "a distinct aperiodic sequent has been found 
after the pulse in aboxit 80% of the voiceless stops (...) The duration of the 
aperiodic segment ranges from 20 to lOO msec (...) It is probable that if the 
aperiodic segment follo^ving a pulse has a dxiration less than 50 msec, the 
stop consonant is not perceived as 'aspirated*''. 

In British English there are aspirated variants of the phonemes /p t k/* 
TJiey occur after a pause, or syllable-initially before stressed vowels if not 
preceded by s, e.g. [t^im], [t^sop]. 

The stops under investigation in the present article are the Polish per- 
ceptually unabpirated [p t k] and their British English aapirated counterparts 
[p^ t^ k^], distributed initially in monosyllabic words. 

The purpose of this paper m to suggest answers to the following three 
questions: 

a) Du speakers uf Pulitih per tei\ c aspiration in the British aspirated allophones 
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b) Can speakers of Polish produce aspiration in [p** k**] in a process of imita- 
tion; 

•c) Arc Polish speakers more efficient in the perception or production of aspi- 
ration. 

Accordingly, the project has been organized as follows: 

EXPEROIENT I - PERCEPTION 

— Test 1 

— Test 2 

— Test 3 

EXPERI3MENT II - IMITATION 

— Test 1 

— Test 2 

The subjects in the experiments were monolingual fifteen -year-old gram- 
mar school students, all native speakers of Polish. The students had under- 
gone general screening su as to eliminate individualb with noticeable hearing 
or speaking defects. 

EXPERIjMENT I - PEllCEPTION 

Experiment I consisted of tlu-ce tests. The tests wore identical and the 
hearers in all three tests were the same. Thus, the subjects listened three times 
to a list of 16 word pairs. With the exception of one instance (P. ['koks — 

— P. 'kous]) these were Polish/English and English/Polish pairs. 

The voices recorded were native Polish speakers — two males and a fe- 
male all both trained phoneticians and teachers of Enj^li^^h. We did not 
conskler it necessarj to introduce native EngUsh speakers to read the English 
words, the reason being that the phonetically untrained listeners might have 
interpreted the differences in the voices as differences in the quality of the 
•soimds. 

The following is the list of the pairs presented to the students for discri- 
mination: 

P. tan Ptan] E. ton [>t^an] 

E. cop [UcV] P« kop ['kop] 

E. ton ['t%] P. ten ['ten] 

P. pop ['pop] E. pop ['p^p] 

P. koks [»koks] P. koks ["koks] 

P. pyk [»pik] E. pick [>p^k] 

E. pun [^p^an] P. pan ['pan] 

E. Puck [»pV] P. pak ['pak] 
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P. test ['test] 

E. cock flk"ok] 

E. tip [It^ip] 

E. cou ['k^oks] 

E. Tim [lt^m] 

P. kos ['kos] 

P. pot [Ipot] 



E. test f'tW] 

P. Itok ['kok] 

P. typ [Itip] 

P. kolcs [Ikoks] 

P. tym [Itim] 

E. cos ['k^os] 

E. pot [Ip^ot] 



Tlic students were to determine whether tlie first elements in these paiis were 
identical or different and to mark their answers on tlio answer sheets. 

EESULTS 

Tlie results of tliis experiment are given in Tables 1 (nnmbers), 2 (per- 
centage) and 3 (mean/standard deviation): 

Tabic 1. Number of pairs 





Correct 


Incorrect 


TOTAL 


Test 1 


1 272 


103 


375 


Test 2 


1 280 


26 


315 


Test 3 


1 238 


77 


315 


Tests 14-2+3 


! 700 


200 


1005 


the fact tlmt foxir students were absent during tlio second an 
Axe numbers in Table 1 differ. Tims, tliere were: 25 hearers in 
rors in Test 2 and 21 hearera in Test 3. 






Tablo 2. Percontago 




Correct 


Inoon-ect 


TOTAL 


Test 1 


73% 


27% 


100% 


Test 2 


02% 


8% 


100% 


Test 3 


76% 1 


24% 1 


100% 


Tests 1+2+3 1 


80% 1 


20% 1 


lOOo/o 



Table 3. Standard doviation 



1 Mean (x) 


ax 


Teat I 


i 73% 


17% 


Test 2 


i 93% 1 


9% 


Tost 3 


1 73% 1 


16% 


Testa 1-2-:j 


i 80% i 


17% 
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Tlie percentage of currect ideutificatious is higliest in Test 2, whereas in Tests 1 
and 3 it is almost the same. Likewise, tlie standard deviation is lowest in 
Test 2, whereas in Tests 1 and 3 the vahies, again, are practically equivalent. 



Table 4. Correct answers of a subject in Tests 1, 2 and j 









^3 


TOTAL 




] 

13 


14 


10 


15 




7 


14 


11 


15 




9 


15 


8 


15 




0 


15 


9 


15 




10 


14 


9 


15 




6 


15 


11 


15 




7 


12 


13 


15 




11 


14 


9 


15 




7 


13 


6 


16 




13 


14 


11 


15 




12 


13 


12 


15 




12 


13 


14 


16 




12 


12 


16 


16 




10 


10 


14 


15 




14 


15 


14 


15 




14 


15 


0 


15 




10 


12 


13 


15 




12 


1 15 


]2 


15 




14 


15 


)2 


15 




12 


14 


15 


15 




10 


15 


U 


15 




14 






15 




12 






15 




11 




i 


15 




11 


t 


i 


13 


SUM 


si=272 




' S3 -238 


i 

1 , , . 



Tht' discrepancy between the rcs\dts leads us to finther (kternune whether 
the change of the voices reading the N\ords influenced the resiiUs obtained, 
tlie assun\ption being that these changes were irrelevant to the results: 

Gl^al=al (The sign <t stands for standard deviation) 

The application of statistics contained several calculation procedures cha- 
racterized below. 

Pirstly, the variations within the groups were coniputed according to the 
forimila 
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where 

X = number of correct answers of a subject {given in Table 4); 

Xisrarithmctical mean; 

-N=munber of subjects in the experinaent; 

Ic =nuinber of tests. 

Xi= 10,88 
X2== 13,76 
X3= 11,30 
N=67 
k=3 

Thus, (t2=4,55. 

Secondly, to determine variations bet\\een the groups, tlie follo\ving for- 
mula was applied: 

k-i ' 

where 

n =tho nximber of subjects in particular tests. 

111=25 

n2=21 

n3=21. 

ff''" 53 1 1 

Accordingly, (7'-=53,ll. Since the ratio F_=._L- =ii,67 is less than the 

cr - 4,65 

critical value Po.o5=19,48, then Fo,o6^10,48>r= 11,67; our hypothesis that 
the changes of the voices reading the word sumples did nut influence the rcsiUts} 
has been confirmed. We can, therefore, analyse Tests 1, 2 and 3 jointly, con- 
cludiug that the percentage of correct ans^\ ers in these three tests is 80%. 



EXPKRIMKNT II ~ IMITATION 

Experiment II consisted of two identical tests gi^en to the same group 
of 20 s\ibjcets. Tlie students listened to 15 English .nouosyllablos and were 
instructed to repeat each word after they had heard it. The time spacing 
allowed was eight seconds between the words. The llbt jf words fui imitation 
liad been recorded by trahicd phoneticians, native sj^eaktis of Polisli, one male 
and a female. The voices of the subjects were rectirded and later auditorily 
analysed. Over 50% of the analysis was bpectrographicallj' controlled, espe- 
cially doubtful eases. The technique used consisted in measuring the duration 
of aspiration in particular stops according to Jashicm'ci 50 msec standard. 
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RESULTS 

The results are presented in Tables 1 (numbers), 2 (pcreeiituge) and 3 
(mean/standard deviation): 



Tftblo 5. Numbor of wovda 





Correct 


Incorrcto 


TOTAL 


Tost 1 


03 


207 


300 


Tost 2 


115 


185 


300 


Tests 1 + 2 


208 


i 392 


(lOO 



Tftblo 0. Percent ajjo 





Correct 


Incorrect 


TOTAL 


Test 1 


31% 


09% 


100% 


Test 2 


38% 


02% 


lOO";, 


Tests 1-2 


35% 


05% 


100% 



Table 7. Standftrd deviation 





Mean (x) j 


ax 


Tost I 


31% ! 


31% 


Test 2 


38% 1 


31% 


Tests 1 + 2 


35% 1 


31% 



Although the difforenees between the mean vahies in Tests 1 and 2 are not 
big, we have statistically ealeulated whether this incougniity is due to tho 
voices of the different phoneticians in Tests 1 and 2. 

Our hypothesis is that the discrepancy bot\seen the results vas not caused 
by the change of the voices: 

Ho: 5=0. 

To check this, we tipplicd the student \s test which iinostigates ^thether tho 
differences between two correlated samples are esseutial: 

d_ 
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where 



'"-V n(n-l) • 

x= number of correct answers of a subject (given in Table 8); 
n=miinber of pairs under observation. 
n=20 
Thus, t= 1,804. 

Table 8. Correct answers of a subject in Tests 1 and 2 



i 






1 a= 




4 


15 


-11 


121 




li 


2 


1 


1 




0 


12 


-12 


144 




2 


7 


— 5 


25 




0 


5 


— 5 


25 




0 


3 


- 3 


9 




2 


0 


" 4 


10 




11 


4 


7 


40 




10 


14 


" 4 


1(! 




11 


13 


2 


4 




11 


15 


- 4 


10 




1 


3 


2 


4 




0 


1' 


- 1 


1 




13 


0 


13 


109 




10 


12 


2 


4 




1 


5 


- 4 


10 




1 


2 


- 1 


1 




5 


15 


-10 


100 




8 


3 


5 


25 




0 


3 


- 3 


9 








-47 


755 



The critical value for the experiment at 19 (20 - 1) degrees uf freedom and 
0,05 significance level is: 

to.o5==2.093>t = 1,804 

which confirms our hypothe«is that the change of the readerb did nut effect 
the results, wliich, in tiirn, allows us to treat Tests 1 and 2 jointly, tlio per- 
centage of correct imitations in Tests 1 and 2 is 35%. 
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SHORT DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

The sample material of this article is too limited to alloA\ the author to 
ainw at ilefinite cunchisiuiis. Further experiments employing a larger group 
of subjeets under still more controlled conditions should be earried out. If 
ih' project had been designed and executed correctly, wc can ssunie that: 

a) i)eakers uf Polish can for the most part perceive aspiration (average 80«(,). 

b) The abilit} of ]n::dueing aspiration by immediate imitation is low (werage 
35%). 

V) Pulish spcdkeis <uv more elliiieiil in peueiving aspiration than in piuducing 
it (ratio 2:1). 

Aspiration seems tu be one of the fow features of speech uhieh is identified 
*'(...) by reference to the acoustic properties of the stimuhis (...)'* (Ladefo- 
ged 1972. 108) because, for the most part, identification is made "(•••) by 
reference tw the artieulatory activity which produced the sounds (...)'* ^nid as a 
result of this '*(...) acoustic differences cannot be readily perceived till the 
euriespouding articuL.tory gestures have been learnt. It may be sinprisiiig 
that, in general, people cannot hear differences betueen sounds until after 
the} have learnt to make thest. differences...'* (Ladefoged 1972:167 - 108). 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE SO-CALLED VERBAL DELETIOiSr 
IN ENGLISH AND POLISH 



MALOORZiVTA G6rNA 
^^arta Gurie-Sklodoic^la UnivcrfUy, Lublin 

Tlie aim of the present paper is to show some aspects of the phenomenon 
Avliicli might tentatively bo called verbal deletion, an attempt ^vill be \mder- 
taken to deinonatrate the relations obtaining among lexical items, semantic 
concepts and particular transformations in English and in Polish. The data, 
w hich are limited to a few structures and a few lexical items, w ill be used as a 
fctcirting point for a discussion concerning the possible nature of semantic re- 
presentation and the ways in which specific meanings result from the interac- 
tion of semantic elements. 

First let us consider the following set of sentences: 

I 1. He refused an offer. 
2. He refused an invitation. 

She refused a gift. 
4. She refused a proposal. 
6. He refused supper. 

6. *Slie refused the cloud. 

7. *Slie refused a table. 

Obviously some of the sentences above are ungramnicitital, their surface struc- 
tures are identical and differ only with respect to the objects (e.g. an offer 
vs a clond or a table). Sentences 6 and 7, although ungrammatical in this set, 
w^oxild be perfect if we inserted verbs into them: 

6\ She refused to accept (or: to paint, to buy) a cloud. 
7*. She refused to make (or: to buy) a table. ^ 

^ Stiitonco 6, although 8omaiiticaH> odd, ia grrtiniiiftticrtllv possible. It set inn justified 
to ignore this seiniuitic oddity, sinco in the context: 

Ho dreumt that he refused to accept a cloud, 

tho item a cloud aciiuires a now feature w hich m uut iia iuhureut propert} , nr.inc!y the 
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Wo liave noticed in set I that in all sentences except G and 7 (which arc 
deviant) the verb to accept is understood, or nither a more general concept 
expressing somebody's will to take yomething which is being given to him 
is hicorporated in the senteme. 'i'hns we can i)araphrase sentences in set I us 
follows: 

II He refused TO ACCEPT an offer, a gift, an invitation, etc. 

Deletion of this verb from the surface struetuie results in a gianimatical 
sentence: 

He reftised to accept an offer = He refused an offer. 
In other cases, however, deletion of verbs prodn^^es ungnunniatieal strings. 

III 1. *He refused the lesson ?t He reftised to accept the lesson. 

2. *He refused the radio He refused to accept the radio. 

3. *He refused the song 9^ He refused to accept the song. 

Sentences 1, 2 and 3 do not include the verb to accept, but other verbs w hieh 
cannot be omitted if the sentence is to be grammatical: 

He refused to prepare the lesson. 
Ho refused to accept the radio. 
He refused to sing the song. 

In none of the abov^ sentences can the underlined verb be deleted witliuut 
the sentence becoming xmgramniatical. 

In order to understand why verbal deletion operates in some cases and 
fails in others whv^h are seemingly ^ cry similar, it may prove lielpfxd to ana- 
lyse the objects wlioh appear in grammatical sentences: 

IV an offer 

an invitation 

a gift 

a proposal 

Since the main verb ai?J the deleted verb are the same in all eases, it must 
be the nouns which are responsible for the deletion because uf some inherent 
properties they have in common and which they share with both the main 

feature, (something that can be taken as a present), in this wny for must ciiai's wliich 
scorn scnmnticall> peculiar an appropriate context nta^ be found in uhicli tlje>' ^ouiid 
ttccop table. Thus thio ty pc uf selectiunal restriction ia of 110 importunco for tht* pruscut 
discussion (cf. McCawlcy 1971, LakofT 1971b). As is well known, the notion of ^^ramnia- 
ticality is far from being clear at that moment anil reasonable critena are nonexistent. 
^omo authors (Lakoff 197 IL) tend to take recourse to oxtralingui»tic fuctoi-s, otliur« try 
to roly on the intuition of nati\e speakers, uliich fails in many ctiaes. It may »ut'iii justi- 
fied, then, that in the present paper no consistent definition is given. 
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and the deleted verb. All the nouns emunemted in IV seem to denote the 
follo\vhig concept: 

something that can be given or oflfered by one person to anotlu^r one and, 

conseqxicntly, sometlnng that can be aecejjted 
This notion of being given ^v^tl^ tlie pxn-pose of getting it accepted is an in- 
herent property of these nouns and one of the factors that defhie their .semantic 
bchuvioiir. - 

In this way we have eonie to the point where it is convenient to asMinie 
that in tlie meaning of at least sonic nomis there is a verbal notion (in this 
particular case the notion of accepting) which is one of the factors making 
deletion possible. However, while a noun may be \iscd with different verbs 
in different contexts, there is only one verb (or sometimes two) which is an 
inherent property of a given noun and as such is seniantically relevant,'* e.^,: 

a hook - something intended mainly to be read; les frequently also to be 
written; 

a present — something given to somebody with the pxu'pose of its being 
accepted, etc. 

However, the presence of an item with the featxu'e specified above would 
by no means be enough for the deletion to take place. If it applied to the 
following sentence: 

J . He agreed to accept a present, 
it woxdd yield an xingiamniatical sentence: 

1'. *He agreed a present. 
If we compare sentence 1' with a grammatical sentence: 

2. He refused a present. 

we can notice that difFerent semantic relations obtain bet^veeu these two pairs 
of lexical items: 

to agree — a present 

to reftise — a present 

If we state the most important aspects of the verb io refuse in the following 
way: 

REFUSE (the giver, the affected) 
meaning: to express unwillingness to accept something 
presupposilim: something that can be given and thus shoxdd be acct^ptcd 
Jias been offered to somebody 

2 This concept maybe optionally ,jrescnt in otluT nouns as most thinj^s m the world 
can bo given and, consequently, accepted in sonu^ sitiuitions, hut for tlicso it m an 

indisponsablo part of their semantic description. 

* Ono may suggest, additionally, that niont probably tliero aro ^jn^iips of nouns 
incorporating a verb coimnon for all of thenu 
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It bccojnes ulnions that there are scinautic connec tions of some type between 
to refuse and a premit which are not to he ohsoned in the pair to agree and 
a present.^ 

It seems that the possibiHty of deh^tiun depends not only on the meaning 
of separate lexical items taken indiviilually, but rather on the whole semantic 
stnu'ture which has been creatcil by these items and within which they in- 
fluence each other, e.g., the meaning of to rejiise limits in a \vay the possible 
objei'ts to very specific ones (or, in other words, it carries certain presnp- 
pisitions which have to be fnlfilled if the sentence is to be grammatical), 
while, on the other hand, the meanings of the objects hmit the possible reac- 
tions to accepting or not accepting (exduding the possibility of judging or 
paintnig, for example, which arc not present in the meanings of the items). 

We may state tentatively that the verb which possesses the fcatm'C (+ac- 
cept) may be deleted from the sentences in which it appears (set II) if it is 
incorporated in the meaning of the other items. Thus sentence 1 below: 

I. He refused a gift. 

means: 

r. He refused to accept a gift, 
but not: 

1" He refused to buy a gift. 
If we take onr ungrammatical sentences hito consideration: 

*Jle refused the lesson. 

we i*an si-e easily that these two concepts, namely refuse and lesson are not 
contpatible with each other as far as their semantic representations arc con- 

* Wo ha\T trii'd ti) liml out \\hotlu'r it woilld nt)t be possililo to classify tlie other 
ofciirroiicr of tho ^vrb KEKUSK (e.g., He refused to siny or lie rejumt to come) under 
one coniimMi hoadinj^, roughly speaking of tho follownig type: 

lUCKl'.Slii and a not want TO DO soniothuig 
ol uiut'h rrjftsi'^ woM Ix^ only ii spci'ifH' case. Ho\\o\or, such an approacli presents us 
with nuiuoroiis diflicultios. First of all, it is tuu gunend. snico wo would have to assume 
that It applies in all cases where wo have a noun, yielding: 

a) ♦He rofiiscd a song He refused to sing a song 

I)) *He refused a letter Ho refused to write a letter 
Apart from the fact that it would prodoee ungraininatical sentences, it would not cover 
some cayes (e.g., Ho refused to coino). TIjus we ha\e decided to maintain the (Ustinction 
and discuss only UliFUSE,, wiiicli turns out to ho a different \orh. Senteneo a) ahovo 
wuulil be giainnuitical oid^ a nony were unilerstuod as a t>po of present, thus acquiring 
an exti-a feature. 
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ci'iiU'il, tluit is tu say presupyusiiiuns e\'oked by the \ei'b arc* viulated by 
other I'lemcntfci of the scntentc. Thus it is iiecesssaiy to retain the otiier verb 
in the surface stnicture: 

lie refused to study the lesson. 

In «oinc euntexts, however, even these sentences ean xuulergo tlie verb 
deh»tion transformation without b cconiing xingraiuinatical, e.g.i 

i)f all things he was given he refused only a table. It seems that tliis parti- 
iuKti bentenee needs eertain piesxippositiozis ^^lliell arc evoked by the first 
part of it: 

."v^nietliing has been given tu sumeune, tlio table was aniung tlie things 

whieh have been given, 
In tliib way the item table aequires a new feature, suimthing that ean be yiven 
as a present and thus tlie wliole sentence becomes grammatical. 

Let lis turn now to tlie analysis of Pulish sentences of a similar type: 

V 1. Odni6w il ratunkxi. 

2. Odniowii pomocy. 

3. Odniowii jalniuzny. 

4. Odniow'il go^einy. 

5. Odniow'il podpisxi. 

C. Odmdwil xitrzyniania. 

7. Odniow'il pieni^dzy. 

8. Odmow'il zaszez^^tu. 

It seems that incurporatcd in sentenees from 1 tu 6 is the \xrb due Ho give, 
sentence 7 is ambiguous and may mean either: 

7' On ochnowil w zigcia pieni^dzy / He refused to take the money. 

or: 

7" On odmow il dauia pieni^dzy / Ho refused to give the money. 

Finally, sentence 8 includes the verb przyjqc / to accept, to take. 

Bearing in mind the abu\e nientiuned exaniijles, it is possible tu modify 
sli«,htly the description of the \erb to refitse / odmdwic by adding an extra 
feature: 

REFUSE / ODMOWlC: not to want, not to agree to accept or to give 

something which is supposed either to be given in 
order to be taken, or to be given without any sug- 
gestion as to the necessity of accepting it. 
The objects in set V mean respectively: 

assistance, help, alms, huspitalit}, signature, maintenanee, money, an honour 
and the} all denote something that ean be given if asked for, ruughl} sptjaking 
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in the follow ing context: 

Someone asks me: Help me = Give me help. 

I refuse to give him help. 

These objects, liowcvcr, do not necessarily suggewt utttptin^, that is why in 
the sentence: 

On odm6\vil przyj^cia jalnuizny. 

The verb denoting aeeeptanee cannot be omitted. 

Tims the whole process may be tentativelj presented as follows, the verb 
REFUSE evokes a certain semantic context which pre.s\ipposes a situation 
in which somethhig has been given or has been aslvcd for; in this \\i\y the 
possible reactions arc limited to acccpiimj ur giving, and the* choice at this 
point depends on the other semantic concepts, e.g. podpis/signature w hich is a 
thing primarily to be given to people.^ 

The phenomenon of deleting certain verbs can also bo observed in those 
sentences in whith the verbs, to begin, to starts to continue, to fiimh appear, 
still the relations holding among the elements of their xmderlj ing semantic 
stmctxires are even more complex. Let us analyse a group of examples. 

VI I. He began a book. vs 1' He began a notebook. 

2. He began his tea. vs 2' He began the snap. 

3. He started a song. vs 3' He started a garden. 

4. He began the noise. vs 4' He began the silence. 
6. Ho began a pla3^ vs 5' He began a window. 
C. He began sxipper. vs 6' He began a gift. 

In the above sentences there are examples of the verb deletion transfor- 
mation, b\it in each case the deleted verb is different. 
The sentences h\ set VI mean respectively: 

VII 1. He began to recul a book. 

2. He began to drink his tea, 

3. He started to sing a song. 

4. He began to make the noise. 

5. He began to read a play. 

6. He began to eat sxipper. 

* In tUiH purticuhir gixso it is not pussibU' to haav the distiuctiuu butweoji accept 
auit givt uu tilt* omhiiga in tlio HurfactJ struct ure, Iji'uiu.st in huth caavH tho cmliugb aro 
tho sttiiio. Cf. Kfirolak (1075): , 



On wypowiadrt tiii> ya\ projoktom. 

On wypowiada si^ pr/.oci\vko projoktowi. 
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In each case tlie object is different and so is the deleted verb. Thus the de- 
letion transformation must in a way depend on the objects, but nut exihisi- 
vely, as will be denionstratod. 

Consider the following examples: 
VIII 1. He began the noise. 

2. He started the noise. 

3. He finished the noise. 

4. *He began the soap. 
*He began a gift. 

In the first three sentences the veib which is *Sinderstood** is to viake and 
its presence in the surface btnuturc is not necessary fur the inulerstandliig of 
the sentences. But sentences 4 require sume specification as to their meaning, 
otherwise the} are ungrunmiatital. Thus there must be a relation between the 
noi^e and to begin which does not exist bot\\een the soap and to begin. 

The verbs of the begin type suggest a situation in which an activity can 
last in time, so the} can be ubed in such semantic stnictures which imply 
similar meaning, that is to sti} thc\ require objects which possess this "time 
aspect'*. If we analyse the nicam'ng of the item the iioise we will notice that 
it allows for the possibility of lasting. In other words, in the meaning of the 
7iois€ the verb to be vuult is present and only this verb can be deleted, otherwise 
iingrammatical sentences .esult or the deletion transformation is blocked. 

He began the noise # He began to increase the noise. 

The verb to increase cannot be deleted because the meaning of the Jioise is: 
{something that is made, j lasting) rather than, (something that is increased). 
The statement that onlj verbs incliided in nouns can be deleted is proved by 
the fact that if we change the object the \ j.h "understood** in the sentence is 
different: 

He began the book 5^ He began to eat the book, 
but: He began supper = Ho began to eat supper. 

So one tiling the verb deletion transformation depends upon is what wo 
shall call the "time relation'' between the main verb and the object NP. It 
means that in the semantic atnictures where verbs of the begin tjpe appear 
onl\ these nouns can be used that possess the feature ( + lasting), that is 
they inehide verbs in the passive sense, e.g.: 

a book is soviething to be read the activity of reading can last fur a cer- 
tain time; 

The sentence He began a book means IIi began to read a book and the verb 
to read can be deleted as the "time relation*' is preseiTcd and the verb is 
included in the noun the book. 
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Let us consider now the following sontencos: 

IX 1. *Ho initiated the silenee. 

2. *He began a window. 

3. *He began a notebot \. 

4. *He began a cloned 

Although at least some uf the items (e.g. the silence) have the featuu ( r last- 
ing), they include nu ^c^bs idiosyncratic to them, so deletion is iiiipoybible. 
Wo eannot possibly say: 

♦Silence is something to be made, 
while we can say: 

Noise is something to be made. 
Also: 

A notebook is something to be written? read?... 
A eloud is something to be ... made? painted? 

The sentence: 

He began to paint the eloud. 

is grammatical but deletion is impossible because th. 'scuumtic agreement** 
is not presoned — the meaning of the item t?ie cloud tlues nut contain ain ele- 
ment wliieh would correspond to the item to paint. 

The following sentences seem to contradict the theory: 

X I. *He began a table. 

2. The carpenter began a table. 

In st'uteni-e 1 the tune relation ispre^cn ed, still the m i.U luc h un^ianniuitical, 
Mliile senteme 2 is acceptable, although only one ekjnent different, the 
subject Nl^. In this ciise we would need the presence of the ' .speiif} ing rela- 
tion" which must be preserved when the object is something to be made, 
but onl} b} a specialist. Then the \erb is contained not within the object but 
within the subject: 

the carpenter somebody who makes furniture the table — a ])iece of 

furniture which is made by a carpenter; 
Sometimes the pres mce of the specifjing relation is obligator} (sentences X), 
sometimes it is optional: 

XI 1. He began s\ipper ^ He began to eat sui)per 

2. The cook began supper = The cook began to cookjto eat supper 
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Sentence 2 in set XI is ainbiguoxis hccause sui)i)or is: 

something to be eaten/to be prepared 
and the cook is .somebody who tan eithei jirrparc ur eat suppci. The .same 
phenonionou ean be obsoived in the sentences below: 

XII 1. He began a book = He began to read a book. 

2. The writer began a book = T\\q writ er began to writelto read a btjuk. 

Polish examples scorn to support the above analysis: 

XIII 1. On zaczql list. 



Similar relations o? tain in other sentences whore sxioh verbs as: 

zaczyna6 — begin 

kont}'nuowa6 — continxie 

skonezyc — finish, stop 

zaczf|6 — start 
are present. 

In the above aiialjsis uf have tried to show that transformations (in pui- 
ticular, the verb deletion tiausfonnation) do not depend upon lexical items 
bxit arc conditioned bj difTercnt t}[nit> of semantic relations prebent in sciUtintic 
structure. Thxis seniuntic u juvM ntation does not consist of lexical itunts but 
rather is a system of semantic lom epts and relations, while lexical items are 
inserted later on in tlu pioi e^^ uf kxiculization. It has been demonstiatcJ that 
transformations are .srn.siti\e tu semantic relations so they operate on the 
semantic level not taking into account separate lexical items. ^ 

Inow we ean tr^ to niiidif\ .slightly oxiv previous anal^Nsis. It has been stated 
tliat verbal dcletitm is i)o.ssibK' in tht^ follow ing semantic contexts: 

I the verb KI^KTSE — if the deleted verb (to give or to accept) is in any 
way ontained within the sentc»nee, 

II verbs o{ the tmjin-tiipe if the **tinu* relation" and the ^'specifying 
relation'' obtain and the .^enumtie agreement is preseived, that is if 
the deleted verb is {nchided cither in the object or in the subject. 

Since the sentence: 

lie refused a gift. 



He refused to accept a gift, 

* III this till* level of (. lit iiijHKv'.s deep structure cau be rejected in acconlanee 
with proposals of LnUoff, Postal, ami ^leCawlcy. 



2. Zaezi^l zebranie. 

3. Zaezt^l kolacj^. 

4. Kueharz zaezql kolacj^ o 8. 

5. On kontynuowal rozinow^, etc. 



and 
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mean till saiui* unil tlio only iliffi-rencr la iUv i>ir&iMici» or abscnrc uf the verb 
to arcej)t, \\v uui} assuini that thej are both lUriMHl hum the t,ainv uiuleiiying 
senuuitii istructiuv anil then the verb to accept is ili letal as all the eontlitiunii 
hold. 

Tt is possible, however, to present the relations between these two sen- 
tences in a (lifTerent ^\ay. In semantic structure there are no lexiiul items, 
but semantic concepts and relations: 

HE REFUSED A PRESENT 

He said he ilid not want to accept sth sth given to him 

to be accepted 

a) i^r 

Thus in the semantic stnu ture of Sv iiteniub 1 and 2 the notion of aeeejiting 
Ls contained within a) and b). Latei on ])art u) gets reduced to the item to 
refiL^t and part b) — to the item a prei>rut and we get a sentence: 

He refuml a present. 

with no verb to accept. This ^elb is inserted hy the \erb insertion rule which 
takes out the verbs included in nouns and we get: 

Ife rojxised to accept a present. 
In order to account iu)w for the senumtie identity of sentences: 

He refused a gift 
and: 

He refiiscd to accept a gift. 

we do not need the verb deletion transformation but rather the verb insertion 
ndc which can also account for other facts, e.g. the sentence: 

1 fe began a book. 

nuNiiis: 

He began to read a boo.'c. 

and the .semantic stnuture of these two senteiues may be presented in the 
following way: 

He began [something to be read+la8ting]=> a book 

Uiulei the conditions s]>ciiried abmc the concept of reading, ineurporated 
in the noun may be taken out, inserted aftei the \ erb hegifi and then lexiualized 
(in the same way as a book). 
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This optional rule may also accoxmt for the fact that: 

He refused a gift. 

does not mean: 

He refused to buy a gift. 

In the semantic stnieture of the former sentence there is no notion of bying 
so there is no possibility of arriving at the structxire with the verb to buy 
present. 

The interpretation demonstrated above is by no means the only possible 
one, still it seems that introducing the verb insertion rule justifies, at least 
partly, the assxmiption that transformations operate on semantic concepts 
and not on lerical items (as, for instance, the verb deletion transformation 
does). 

Additionally, we have also tried to show that in spite uf surface difGorences 
between Polish and English, universal concepts of similar types may apply 
to both languag-^s, even though they are expressed differently (by means 
of case .endings prepositions, gerunds or real verbs etc.).'' 
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Contrastive Analysis is concerned with the notions of 'transfer* and 'inter- 
ference*, and it is for this concern that it has borne the brunt of the discredit 
meted out in opposition to structure-based theories of language teaching 
by advocates of the movement for teaching communicative competence (CO). 
Note the word-play in some early witings from this movement. Newmark 
(1970) offered interesting and seminal suggestions on "How not to interfere 
with language learning"', and Ne^vmark and Eeibel (1968 : 149) attacked OA 
directly as endorsing a teacher-centred rather than learner-centred approach 
to foreign-language learning, claiming that "The excessive preoccupation 
with the contribution of the teacher ... distracted the theorists from con- 
sidering the role of the learner as anything but a generator of interference". 
It is not my purpose here to vindicate OA, but to determine whetLer and to 
what extent OA and teaching for communicative competence a:-e in fact 
incompatible enterprises. My terms of reference are the classical Ladonian 
paradigm of CA endorsed by James (1971) and the discourse on the nature of 
Communicative Competence of Hymes (1971): their common date is to be 
taken as a fortuitous coincidence. 

The CO movement seeks to deemphasiso structure in favour of assigning 
priority to meaning. This is why it has blossomed in the intellectual climate 
of Generative Semantics, the contributions from ordinary language philo- 
sophers like Austin, Searie and Grice, and HaUiday's Functionftlism. Yet 
on the other hand tlio movement has relied for its endorsement on slrudural 
information of a particular kind: that pertaining to child language acquisi- 

» Paper road at the 14th International Conference on PoliBh-Engliah Contrastive 
Linguistics, Boszkowo/Poznai'i, December 7- 10 1D77. 1 wieli to express my indebtedness 
to The Bntish Council for financially supporting roy attendance at this conforenco. 
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tion. With some alacrity it has welcomed indications, albeit coxichcd in stnic- 
turalist terms (Dulay and Burt 1974; Ravem 1974), that second -language 
learning in a natural setting is not qualitatively, though it may be quantitati- 
vely, different from primary-language acquisition. This finding has been 
taken as a reliable indication that the student s natural language-learning 
capacity will cnsxirc success, provided he lias sufficient meaningjul exposure 
to the target language "... if particular, whole instances of the language are 
modeled for him and if his own particular acts.using the langxiage are selecti- 
vely reinforced" (ISfewmark and Keibcl 19G8 : 149). This proposal is vividly 
realised in the pructicey dej^cribed by AllwTight (1977) for managing the English 
learning of university-level students in a 'remedial* programme. 

The stxidy of child language lias likewise now begun to turn its back on 
structural accounts of the process. Developing Brown s (1973) call for 'rich' 
interpretations of acquisition data, those which rely heavily upon situation- 
ully-cued meanings, Halliday (1975) has provided a Fimctionalist inter- 
pretation of the process of a childs (NigcKs) acquisition. Here are some repre- 
sentative statements from Halliday's work: 

i) "... language development is much more than the acquisition of stnie- 
ture". (1975 : 3). 

ii) **Early language development may be interpreted as the child s progressive 
mastery of functional potential". (1975 : 5). 

iii) [The child] "... learns to mean long before he adopts the lexical mode 
for the realisation of meanings". (1975:9). 

Here, then, is one crucial difference between Ll and L2 learning: infants, 
while mastering the formal devices of language, are simultaneously, and 
thereby, learning "how to mean". Adult learners of an L2, by contrast, enter 
the experience with a well-developed command of a functional system: their 
problem is not to learn how to mmtiy but to learn how to convey an already 
internalised system of meanings through a different or partially different 
stnictural code. Obviously this code will have to be learnt, and the differences 
between Ll and L2 codes "... arc the chief source of difficulty in learning a 
second language" (Lado 19G4 : 21). 

That at least one category of FL learners need not be taught 'how to 
mean*, since they can transfer their Ll modes of meaning to L2, has been 
conceded by Widdowson (1975b : 6): "... the language user himself knows 
how to create and understand discoxirse of different kinds expressed in his 
own language". The 'meanings' he refers to however are rather specialised 
ones, since Aie is \mtlng of English for Special Purposes: "fields of enquiry 
in the physical and applied sciences, as they are generally "understood, are 
defined by their communicative systems, which exist as a kind of cognitive 
deep structure independently of individual realisations in different languages" 
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(Widdowson 1975b : 6) and further ''the eommunieativo systems of different 
scientific disciplines are independent of any particular lingiiistie realisation*' 
{1975b:7), These statements are reminiseent of those in classical OA ^vhieh 
refer to meaning as the constant in comparison (the 'tertium comparationis'), 
the difference being that Widdowson refers to the supposed universality of 
specialised commxmicativc systems, familiarity with ^vhich he regards as 
constitxiting know ledge of "how to create and understand discourse". Although 
his concern is with ESP one might perhaps make the same claim, even more 
legitimately, in respect of a generalist or generalised communicative com- 
petence. It should be borne in mind that Widdowson's claim about the uni- 
versality of technical and scientific rhetoric is purely conjectural, awaiting 
empirical validation, but if it is indeed universal then there can be no talk 
of 'contrastivc scientific rhetoric' just as there can be no sueh thing as. 'con- 
trastive semantics', for the simple reason that universality precludes eon- 
trastivity. The same must be said of the generalist analogue to teehniea: 
rhetoric, communicative competence, the proper study of which is the province 
of Linguistic Pragmatics; as I understand the term, from my reading of 
Stalnaker (1972) and of Lakoff (1976) such things as Grice s (1967) conversa- 
tional maxims and Lakoff s rules of politeness are veiy probably universal, 
so there will be no 'contrastive pragmatics' to occupy us in the forseeable 
future. 

The relationship that Widdowson sees between specialist and generalist 
English is one of complementarity. He assumes that if students have a know- 
ledge of the structural properties of generalist English, they will be able to 
combine this with their LI knowledge of their scientific discipline to master 
the rhetoric of scientific English. In that case I take it that structural know- 
ledge of the L2 must be a prerequisite for specialist communicative com- 
petence in the L2. If it is the case that generalist structural knowledge can 
serve specialist communicative competence we are faced with a number 
of questions. First, would it not be better for ESP students to hove specialist 
structxiral facility from the start? W^iddowson (1975b : 3) dismisses this on 
the grounds that "a knowledge of how English is used in scientific and technical 
commxmication can , . . [not] ... arise as a natural consequence from the learning 
of the sentence patterns and vocabxdary which are manifested most frequently 
in samples of communication of this kind". The next question therefore 
concerns the order of priorities for teaching usage and use. should structural 
knowledge, a sine qua non for commxmication, bo imparted simultaneously 
with instruction and opportunities for use, or be imparted prior to theso 
opportunities for xise? As Allwright (1 977 : 3) puts the question: 

"Are we teaching langxutge (for communication)? or 
Are ^vo teaching communication (via language)?" 

Er|c ^.'^'^ 99 
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Yet, as wo have already seen, the communication system per se "as a kind 
of cognitive deep stnictiire" does not need to be taught, since it is already 
acquired knu^^ ledge in adult gencvalists and in scientists who know how to 
bo scientists in the LI. What do need to be taught therefui'e are the structural 
or formal resources that realise communicative acts in the L2. Where some 
of these formal resources are isomorphic with those of the LI they vnW not 
have to be taught either, since as CAists have long insisted, they can be trans- 
ferred from the LI to L2. The taslc at hand is to ascertain which formal re- 
sources can be allowed to be transferred, and the ans^ver otII be: only those 
whic^^ are b jth isomorphic and have the same semantic, rhetorical and prag- 
matl rallies as the L2 form with which they are matched. It seems that the 
comi iiicativo competence teaching movement is irrationally eclectic in 
recognising the learner s right to transfer his underlying systems of commimica- 
tion, but not their formal realisations, to the L2; even though the fcasibihty 
of their transfer within the L2, from generalist to specialist use, is endorsed 
by a writer like Widdowson. 

The main reason why there is widespread disaffection toward the 
teaching of stnicture is that teachers' efforts have been negatively reinforced 
by their pupils: there is usually a great discrepancy between 'input* (what 
is taught) and 'intake' (what is learnt). Instead of learning the forms of the 
target language, learners exhibit an exasperating tendency to 'learn' deviant 
forms. Moreover, this deviance seems not to be always proportionate to the 
degree of mismatch between LI and L2 forms (cf. Whitman and Jackson 
1972). As if in despair, foreign-language teaching theorists have chosen to 
redraw their policies, and have accordingly decided that grammatical de- 
viance can be tolerated provided learners are patting their message across. 
It has even been suggested that provided the L2 is being put to meaningful 
use, the incidence of error in fact drops, though I know of no supportive 
evidence for this speculation. 

Now learners' error making has become big busmess and has engendered 
the subdiscipline of Error Analj^is wthin Applied Linguistics. Widdowson 
(1976b) has interpreted the errors learners make as evidence for what Selinker 
(1969) called "strategies of commtmicat^on", and identifies as their common 
denominator a desire on the learner's part to simplify: they provide "a partial 
account of basic simplifying procedures which lie at the heart of communica- 
tive competence" (Widdowson 1975b). This simplification, he contends, can 
involve either an increase or decrease in complexity, which is not so para- 
doxical in the light of the spectacular asymmetry that psycholinguists have 
revealed between linguistically defined complexity of derivation and psy- 
chological difficulty. The pedagogic implication that Widdowsoa sees is one 
that you have to be courageous to publish: rather than opting for "remedial 
teaching through which errors are eradicated" (as is standard practice). 
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Widdowson proposes "initial teaching through wliieh errors are exploited 
That is to say, one might devise syllabxises which actxially presented the 
erroneoxis forms which particxilar groups of learners were prone to produce, 
gradually bringing 'correct' standard forms into focus as the coxirse progressed". 
This approach, he adds, would be in line with current approaches to the 
teaching of communicative competence". 

Widdowson's proposal lias been made before, both in covert and in overt 
forms. In covert form, Hymes (1971 : 287) suggests "... one should perhaps 
contrast a 'long' and a 'short' range view of competency, the short range 
view being interested primarily in understanding innate capacities as un- 
folded dxiring the first years of life, and the long range view in understanding 
the continuing socialization and change of competence through life'*. Hymes 
(1971 : 287) has particularly in mind disadvantaged children, whether they 
be American Blacks or speakers of Bernstein's 'restricted code', those "... 
whose primary language or langiiage variety is different from that of their 
school". It is, claims Hymes, part of a person's communicative competence 
to adapt his speech styles as changing social conditions and experience demand. 
Having communic^tive competence means having this adaptability in matters 
of language. 

A difference between Widdowson and Hymes is that the former sees his 
proposal as emanating from "the findings of error analysis", while Hymes 
refers explicitly to the founder of Contrastive Analysis, Weinreich (1963) 
and his notion of interference, which Hymes defines as being concerned with 
"problems of the interpretation of manifestations of one system in terms 
of another". In fact, Widdowson's view is shared by Krzeszowski (1976 : 66) 
who illuminatingly cat^orises the five processes that Selinl^er (1972) con- 
siders contribute to the form of interlaiiguage. Three of these (Ll transfer, 
transfer of Ll training, and overgeneralisation from the target language) 
Krzeszowski (1976 : 61) calls 'horizontal processes* aud the other two ('strategies 
of communication* and 'strategies of TL learning*) he calls 'vertical processes* 
since "... they do not involve any transfer either from the source or from 
the target language" (1976 : 67). On the other hand Widdowson has claimed, 
as I have shown, that these procedures, at least those involving simplification 
"lie at the heart of communicative competence" and that this is transferable 
from Ll use. 

The more overt support for Widdowson is my paper (James 1972) on 
applied CA where I like\vise proposed that some status as institutionalised 
communicative codes should be given to the 'deviant* languages of foreign- 
language learners. I was encouraged in this by the American efforts to what 
was technically called 'dialect expansion* in the late '60s., wliich were asso- 
ciated with such linguists as Labov, Shuy, Baratz Fasold and Stewart. This 
movement sought to do two things: to recognise as legitimate and so assiga 
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linguistic status to the nonstandard dialects of American Blacks, and to 
create pedagogic materials to facilitate social 'upward mobility' via the 
standardisation of these dialects. Politzer (1968 : 2) pointed out that any 
variant of a TL that is coloured by the native language of its learners can 
similarly be labelled a nonstandard dialect of that TL. The sentences of these 
learner-dialects are of two kinds, the idiosyncratic and the nonidiosyncratic, 
and it is the latter kind which CA has traditionally been concerned ^vith: 
I call them nonidiosyncratic simply because they are common to populations 
of learners with a shared Ll. They need not be obvious replicas of the Ll, 
but their deviance will be systematically, if deviously, traceable to tZie Ll. 
Since the learner's 'dialect' is in a sense a hybrid between Ll and TL I called it 
and ivterlingtuiy a term adopted from translation theory. 

Any foreign-language learner has a propensity to construct for himself 
this intcrlingua, though it has been pedagogic practice to stifle this act of 
creativity. It is unrealistic to insist that learners should circumvent it to 
proceed directly to the native spet^kcr's version of the TL. A further justifica- 
tion for tolerating it is that where the class is Ll-homogeneous, the individual 
learners will converge in tacit agreement on the form of this interlingua, 
and being institutionalised (Corder 1975) it will become a vehicle for in-class 
commimi cation. Accepting the interlingua, like accepting the child's or the 
immigrant 8 nonstandard language, obviates the necessity to halt the com- 
munication process in favour of the learning process, which has been the 
traditional practice. 

For the majority of language learners, the interlingua need not be assigned 
a low status by being viewed as 'transitional'. Being a viable means of com- 
munication, it might, for the majority of learners, represent their terminal 
competence. It is adequate for those whose foreign-language study ends ^vith 
school and for those w ho have specialist and sporadic functional communicative 
needs. Tlie minority, those who will become professional foreign-language 
commxmicators and those whose motives are literary, aesthetic, linguistic 
or pedagogic, will need to proceed beyond the interlingua. Thus 'advanced* 
language study will aim at naturalising the interlingua and to this end the 
procedures advocated by Feigenbaum (1969) are appropriate: the student 
is reqxiired to manipulate certain model sentences through repetition, sub- 
stitution, and even translation. Often in the past such audiolingualist drills 
were criticised for their artificiality, but it is this artificiality which makes 
them suited for dialect expansion by the advanced learner, since they involve 
him in conscious comparison of diiferences between his interlingua and target 
competence. So this drilling involves not the mechanical conditioning of 
verbal responses but makes use of the learner's cognitive capacities. As Hymes 
says, such adaptability lies at the heart of communicative competence. 

I have delayed my definition of communicative competence. Of the many 
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available definitions I shall concentrate on those of Dittmar, of Widdowson, 
and of Corder. Dittmar (1976: 163) sees as central to communicative com- 
petence tho language user's realisation of two facts: 

a) that two or more speech acts can be carried by tho same linguistic pattern^ 



b) that two or more linguistic patterns can convey the same speech act. 
Developing CC involves then an increasing versatility. For Widdowson 
(1975b) siviplijication is the key, so ht? talks of "... basic simplifying pro- 
cedures which lie at tho heart of communicative competence". For him 
they involve tho process whereby a language user adjusts his language 
behaviour in the interests of communicative effectiveness". Moreover, they 
are exhibited by native speakers and are not "restricted to people engaged' 
in tho learning of a second language system''. Corder (1976) places tho em- 
phases differently, rather than viewing interlanguage in terms of simplifica- 
tion or reduction, ho prefers to study the processes of elaboration demonstrated 
by learners of a second language. It will be obvious that the naturalisation 
of the interlingua, as I have presented it, is an aspect of Corder*s "elaboration" 
as well as of Hymes' 'adaptability'. 

I will concede that many of tho learner's simplification strategies are 
universal. Vdradi (1973) has discussed these under tho title "Strategies in 
Target-Language learner communication Message Adjustment". He recognised 
three strategies, message abandonment (full or partial), formal replacement;, 
and message adjxistment. Results of applying the strategy for the communica- 
tion of the 'balloon* were: 'air ball* , 'special toy for children*, 'light bowls, 
(balls) to fly*, 'filled with gas*. I am sure that there are syntactic counter- 
parts to these lexical ones. I am also sure that, apart from the universal 
strategies, there will bo those that rely heavily on tho Ll of the learners: 
this is where Contrastive Analysis comes back into the picture. 

In her Bangor research project, de Echano (1977) set oxit to investigate 
tho strategies employed by 'authors* of simplified Headers^ in making an 
original text more accessible to foreign learners of English. Tho procedures 
recognised by Varadi were in evidence. In addition, de Echano submitted 
sjTitactically difficult English sentences to two populations of informants^ 
one English native-speakers, the other Spanish teachers of English, with 
instructions to simplify each sentence, if possible, so as to make it easier for 
foreigners to understand. The informants were being invited to indulge in 
'foreigner talk* (Ferguson 1975) of a rather sophisticated type in the written 
mode. She selected tho test sentences on the basis of high English -Spanish 
contrastivity, as suggested in Stockwell ot. al. (1965). Significantly, the Spanish, 
informants tended to suggest simplified versions which wore syntactically 

* Longman's Bridge Series and Simplified Readers. 
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convergent to^\ard the nearest Spanish pattern. She conchided that Readers, 
to be tndy effective and signifieantly simpHfied, shuuKl be eomposed \\ith 
the native language uf the target reader pupuktion in mind. The main m- 
ference I wish to draw from de Echanu's work is that, although, as Widdowson 
claims, the ability tu simplify language is sluied bj foreign learners and teach- 
ers and native speakers, some of the directions vf that simplification aro 
determined by the Ll. The second point, following from the first, is that 
the paraphrase relations recognised by a Ll-huinugenous group of foreign 
learners will make communication more possible tluin when the gi'oup does 
not have a common Ll. I feel that Alhvright's experiment in Essex would 
have yielded a functional interlingua even more rapidly if his learners had 
all been Ll Spanish speakers. 

It might be objected that I have overemphasised the structural aspect 
of communicative competence. As Hymes (1971 . 281) says "There are several 
sectors of communicative competence, of ^\hich the gi'animatical is just one'\ 
My apologj' might be either that I am concerneil with the acquisition rather 
than the possession of C.C., or alternatively that it is time to reinstate the 
grammatical dimension, which is in danger of being lost sight of. Instead 
of apologies though, I prefer to consider thc/o«/' 'sectors* of C.C. that Hymes 
identifies, namely: 

1) "Whetlier (and to what degree) something is formally possible''. (1971 : 
: 281) This is the grammaticality sector and it is best approached through 
the linguistic stxidy of error gravities, as in James (1974) and James (1977). 

2) "Whether (and to what degree) something k feasible''. (1971 : 281) This 
is the acceptability sector and concerns performance' factors sucli as me- 
mory rmd cognitive factors. It has been studied by Cook (1977). 

3) "Whether (and to what degree) something is appropriate". (1971 : 281) This 
is defined in relation to contextual features or how sentences match situ- 



4) "Whether (and to what degree) something is in fact done". (1971 : 281) 
This relates to probability of occurrence. An example is F.R. Palmer's (1965 : 
. 63) contentious claim that willlsJiall are not the commonest forms for futiure 
reference in English. As Hymes (1971 ; 282) says: linguistic ilhistration: a 
sentence may be grammatical, awkward, tactful and rare". And so may an 
interlingual sentence from a second-language learner. The Polish learner of 
German, for example, might be allowed or even encowaged to use the 
alternative German way (a) of asking a question th^wt is structurally close to 
•his Ll (Polish) way rather than the 'more natural* way (b): 



ations. 



Polish (Ll) 
Czy pan go zna? 



Oerman (L2) 

Ob Sie ilin kexmen? 

Kermen Sie ilm? 



a) 
b) 
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His comnumicative competeiico at this stage will bo deficient in that the (a) 
version may be too [ casxial] to be appropriate and may be relatively rare. But 
basing the interlingua or 'reduced code* on a contrastive study will ensure that 
his sentence is grammatical and, fur him perhaps even more than for a native 
speaker of German, feasible. It will be during the natxiralisation of the inter- 
lingxia that attention will be paid to appropriacy and to relative frequency. 

As I said at the outset, it is not my vocation to vindicate Contrastive 
Analysis. But I hope to liave shown that the welcome shift of attention to 
the communicative ambitions of language learnes is not a completely new page 
ia history and that structural considerations, ^\hile they should not preoccupy 
us, shoxild, in their contrastive aspect, be continually borne in mind. 
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ICabi Suomi 

UnitiTtity of Tuthu 

In this paper^ somo methodological issues of contrastive phonology are 
discussed, mainly in connection \nih the problem of stating equivalence be- 
tween phonemes. More specifically, an argument is made both for a rather con- 
crete (or natural) phonology and for data-based, experimental phonetics as 
indispensable components of the contrastive analysis of sound systems, espe- 
cially for pedagogical applications (which were the original raiaon d*dre of con- 
trastive studies). To illustrate the general points discussed reference is made 
to the contrastive analysis of the stop systems of Finnish (as the source lan- 
^age) and English (as the target language), the emphasis being on the treat- 
ment of the /voiceless/-/voiced/ distinction. The terms and concepts used are 
mainly those of classical structuralist theory, used because of their practi- 
cality in ptating surface contrasts, not as a token of commitment to that theory. 

0 

As an introduction, a brief acco^mt of the stop system of Finnish might be 
in order for theose readers who are not familiar with the language. For the 
majority of speakers of Finnish the stop system consists of four phonemes, 
viz. /ptdk/. ' Among those /d/ has a marginal status: * in native vocabulary 

^ This is a elightly rovisod ver&ion of tho papor prosontod at tho 14th intomationol 
oonforcnco of contrastive linguistics at Boszkowo, Docombor 7 • 10.1077. 1 wish to thank 
tho participants of tho conference as well os Frod KarLsson, Joakko Lohtoncn and Kalovi 
Wiik for valuable commonts and criticism. 

* For an account of the segmental phonemes of Finnish see Karloson 1060. 

* Historically, /d/ (realized as a stop) entered tho language as a result of a spelling 
pronunciation, duo to the early scribes* practice of using tho corresponding letter for 
miting do^vn tho then existing dental spirant. On the whole, tho many comploxitios 
involved hero are another indication of tho artificiality of such monolithic notions as 
^Hhe sound ^ystom of Finnish** (of. tho treatment of 5 and g below and in Suomi 1078). 
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and in ftilly integrated (older) loanwords it has a limit'.d distribution (oecxir- 
ring only in eertain word medial positions and even there, in contradistinction 
to the other stops, only /single/), it does not occur at all in some dialects, and 
in some further dialects it is realized as a flap rather than a stop. Neither is it, 
in a generative description, included among the Finnish lexical consonant seg- 
ments, since its surface representations can cgarded as the procHict of easily 
statable morphophonological ndes (cf. KarJsson 1971 : 32). Yet, as /t/ and /d/ 
are distinctive in Standard Finnish (e.g. iatoiigcn. sg. of Jcuito* roof* vs. iadon 
gen. sg.of Jcato 'dearth*) it is not a priori impossible, even in the light of the 
limited distribution of the latter, that the distinction would bo essentially one 
of voicing, in Vvhich case the lack of /b/ and /g/ would bo interpreted as an 
instance of two paradigmatic gaps. The phoiidic differences between Finnish 
/t/ and /d/, however, do not seem to favour such an interpretation. The two 
stops (in the kind of euacated speech where also /d/ is realized as a stop) differ 
from each other in the following ways: /d/ has a more retracted (or retroflex) 
place of production (Sovijarvi 1963: 47; Wiik 1965:24) resulting acoustic- 
ally to a higher F2 locus, and it has a shorter duration (Wiik 1905 : 24; 
liChtonen 1970 : 71). As regards voicing, and this is the crucial point, /d/ ia 
usually fully voiced between vov\ els and varies freely between voiced and voice- 
less when next to /h/ (see e.g. Lehtonen 1970 : 52fF.), /t/ being (when/single/) 
in voiced onvii-onmcnts either voiceless or voiced (Hakxilincn 1968 : 20). Thus, 
with regard to voicing, there is a possibilitj of complete overlapping in word 
pairs of the ty^Q kalonlkadoii. This state of affairs would seem to suggest that 
in these instances Jibtencrs have to rely on the other cues signalling the distinct 
tion, i.e., the acoxistical consequences of the difference in the place of pro- 
duction as well as duration. It can bo argxiod that the freqxaont total voicing 
of /d/ is a secondary, concomitant result of favourable aerodjuamic conditions 
prevailing across the glottis due to the short dxiration of the occlusion and the 
iniluence of the adjacent segments (of which at least the following one is al- 
ways a vowel, i.e. a naturally voiced sound). A /voice/ correlation, moreover^ 
would presuppose context independent control of voicing in stops, as the above 
discussion indicates this does not seem to exist (cf. also Hakulinen 1968 : 20 - 
21). Thus phonetic considerations, too, suggest the rejection of the hypo- 
thesis of a /voice/ distinction. As for Finnish /ptk/, they are seldom aspirated 
but often, especially medially when occurring /single/ between natxirally voiced 
sounds (i.e. vowels and sonorants), partly and occasionally oven fully voiced 
(not surprisingly, voicing having n ? distinctive function in the Finnish stop 
system). In fact there seem to bo strong grounds for regarding tJie Finnish 
stops as being prodxiced in an essentially ''neutral** mode with regard to voicing; 
the voicclessness or voicedness of these sounds seems to bo an automatic res- 
ponse of the vocal apparatus to the context dependent pre^ ailing aorodynamio 
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conditions, a single glottal configuration (one appropriate for speaking)' 
being invariably employed for segmental purposes (for details see Suomi 1976 : 
: 73 - 76). 4 

It seems reasonable, then, to accept the view (expressed e.g. by Karlsson 
1969 : 358) that /d/ is isolated and that there is thus no stop correlation in. 
Finnish. This accepted, it follo^vs that there is basically one series of stops in- 
the language, all /unmarked/ (in the sense of Chomsky-Halle 1968) for voice* 
Prom the point of view of the system it is clear that it is /d/ that is "extra'^ 
(this view is also diachronically supported, cf. footnote 3) rather than /b/ and 
/g/ bemg paradigmatic gaps. How the classificatory feature distinguishing jtf 
and /d/ should be labelled is a question of secondary importance; it is likely 
that the distinction is identified by listeners on the basis of all the concomitant, 
phonetic differences. 

The picture of tho stop system of Finnish is, liowever, made more complex 
by the ever-growing adoption of new loanwords to the language, particularly 
from English. The new loamvords usually enter the language through the print- 
ed word, and consequently there are recent loanwords featuring the lettera 
b and g such as bttssi 'bus* and bingo 'bingo* as against pttssi 'bag* and pinJca 
*swot* of the native stock. However, for the majority of Finns such word pairs, 
are simply homophones as indicated, among other things, by their frequent 
misspellings. ^ Thus, ioi tjie majority of speakers of Finnish the pronunciations^ 
of words like piissi and bt(S$i are non-distinct. There is, admittedly, a group- 
of educated speakers who, under the influence of the foreign languages they 
have learnt, do maintain this distiction also in speaking Finnish. Yet thera 
are indications that even among this educated group the distinction is far from 
being fully integrated and stable; the selection between the system /ptdk/ and 
the evolving system /pbtdkg/ \» for most member.** of this group connected 
with the sociolinguistie phenomenon of register of sociolect, i.e. a matter of 
choice between informal and formal modes of speech communication. All thia> 
indicates that the Finnish stop system is presently in a period of restructuring, * 
and in the current state of transition caution must be observed e.g., in the 

• It is horo assumod, in accordaneo with tho so-collod aorodynamio^myoolostio 
theory of phonation, that two conditions must bo mot for voicing to ocour, namely that, 
tho vocal cords bo appropriatoly positioned and a sufllciont transglottal flow of air bo 
provided (for details see e.g. van don Berg 1908). 

• It is to bo noted that with regard to native vocabulary tho Finnish ortography,. 
with some minor predictable exceptions, is phonomie, i.e. there is a two -ways one-to-one 
correspondence between graphemes and segmental phononica. Tho adoption of now 
loanwords of tho typo disoussed of course violates this prinoiplo. 

• I havo discussed the problem ef 6 and g in Finnish and the other related issues;, 
touched upon horo in more detail in Suomi 1978. 
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selection of informants in contiastive analyses. If an elegant and simple de- 
scription is nocwbitiilj insisted \ipon, however, it can, for most practical pur- 
poses, be assxuned that the Finnish language has a stop system of /ptdk/, the 
distinction /t/-/d/ being based on phonetic differences only partially similar to 
those usually (e.g. in English or Polish) accompanying a fiilly integrated /voice- 
less/-/voiced/ one. Alternatively, and this seems a better solution, appro- 
priate measures shoxild be resorted to to assess, for each group of Finnish infer- 
jnants, whether and to what extent they arc in cummand of the more complex 
system /pbtdkg/. 



In contrastive analysis equivalent entities of two or more langxiages are 
compared, often for the purpuse of predicting und/or explaining sources of 
interference. According tu Lehtonen (1977 , 33) the following criteria have been 
used in various works to state the cquivaknce of phonemes in the languages 
compared: 

(1) cogency of similar letters in spelling; 

(2) similarity of phonetic descriptions and of conventions of transcription, 

(3) use of phonological criteria; and 

(4) perceptual similarity. 

Let us examine the kind of residts obtainable by the respective application 
of each of the criteria mentioned to the contrastive analysis of the stop sys- 
tems of Finnish and English. The use of similar letters in spelling could con- 
ceivably, \inder a pretence to pedagogical simplicity, be taken as a point of 
departxire in the case of Finnish being the source language, because of its almost 
perfect two-way one -to-one correspondence between graphemes and segmental 
phonemes (ef. footnote 5). However, the possible pros are far overruled by the 
cons inevitably residting from the adoption of such an approach to the problem, 
even if rigoroxisly applied. To be convinced, consider the following "transfer 
rules" necessary (although probably not oven sufficient) to convert the pho- 
nological information dedxicible from the letter g in Finnish to that deduciblo 
from its counterpart in English: ' 

The letter g **is pronounced in Englisli in two different ways: 

(a) before a, o and « it is pronounced normally; "(sic!) ''examples, gang, goal,..; 

(b) uliun e, t or 2/ fullous it is iisuftlly pronounced like tlio Englisli this sound, wliich 
a Fum Urn to luarn by practico, cuuld perhaps best be reprusonted by the transcript dz. 
Tho word ginger would luivo to bo transcribed as diindzor, the word Oennan similarly 
fxa dzormaii. Ho\vo\ur, thoro aro numerous exceptions to this rule. Although gem and 

^Tho letter g occurs in Finnish (apart from loftn^^ord8) also in the spelling -ng- 
for /yy/, tins buing a major o.xcoption to the one to one principle mentioned in footnote 6. 
Ho\vo\ur, tlio spoiling does not violate the two way correspondence as the relation is 
'recoverable in both dircetions. 
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gelatin arc pronounced dzcm and dzololtin, tho ^\o^(ls gelding and get arc prunounccd 
g<^lding and got. Wlicn tho letter i follows g tho latter is pronuuneed g in almost as many 
words as it is pronouneed dz: eonscquontly tho w ord giant is prunuuneed dzoiont, but 
as gigll; gin is pronouneed as dzin but gingham as guigoui; girafft is pronounced 
as dziraf*, whereas girl as gorh When followed by y, g is almost invariably pronouneed 
fl'^ d'2; t!io only exception to this rule is tho w ord gynecology wlucli is usually pronouneed 
gainokoro<lzi; also in this word, however, tho first g is sometimes pronounced as dz, 
eonscquontly: dzainokorodzi (sometimes also; dzinokoPodzi). It is also to bo noted that 
g is not at all pronouneed if followed by tho letter n either w ord mitially or mcdmlly, 
cf. tho consonant cluster gn below." (Alanno 19G8)« 

I have ventured to strain the reader's patience on the grounds that a normal 
user of the dictionary is clearly expected to read such instructions and, more- 
over, to remember what he has read. Thus, especially with English as the target 
language, the learner would have to memorize myi'iads of ad hoo ndes in ex- 
change for not having to become explicitly aware of the non-intercliangeabil- 
ity of the notions **phoneme" and **letter'\ little practical difference as they 
may seem to make in his native tongue. In coming across s\ich ^^instructions * 
one is forced to ask whether it would not, after all, be more economical to give 
the spelling and phonological stioictxirc (i.e., **the pi-ommciation") as the two 
distinct items to be learned for each English word (which, in fact, is the usual 
practice in textbooks of English for Finnish learners). ^ 

It remains an open question how much the use of similar letters in the two 
languages interferes witli the correct learning of the English stui)S by spci^-kers 
of Finnish; one would think that the inflxience could be great only at the very 
initial stages of learning. We can conchide, then, that the application of tho 
first criterion does not even produce viable practical solutions?, not to mention 
its theoretical inattractiveness. 

2 

The second criterion, similarity of phonetic transcriptions and conventions 
of transcription, can, if inadvertently applied, lead to much more harmful mis- 
interpretations as, duo to the higher degree of sophistication involved, tho 

• Translation mine, KS. 

• Thus, despite tho fact that, for practical purposes, letters and phonemes can often 
bo regarded mutually interchangeable entities in teaching \ ariuus aspuctii uf Fmnish 
to native speakers, the concept of tho phoneme must, implicitly ur explicitly, form tho 
basis of the description of tlio sound structure of tho target language in foreign language 
teaohing. Usually, of course, this is done implicitly, e.g. ''poika in Finnusli corresponds 
to 60^^, pronounced as /boi/, in English." Tins typo of description can also cope with 
allophonic variation, e.g. by statements like" /b/, /d/ and /g/ in English, when word 
initial or final, are less voiced than in tho word medial position." It is difficult to imagine 
how similar statements could profitably bo ineorp^iated into a comparison of spelling 
systems. 

8 Papers 
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flaws aie luurc diffiuxilt tu detect. Aiuung the shurtcuinings of traditional pho- 
netic transcription (such as the phonetic categories of the IPA) Lehtoncn 
(1977. 34) mentions the dependence on categories predetermined by tradition- 
al classification, aniLiguitj in the e\aluatiun of the phonetic characteristics 
(bccaxise the phonetic dcbcriptiun is based on sxibjective, noix empirical impres- 
sions), and. thirdl}, attention to vague a.ul immaterial physical characteristics 
of the speech sounds. A case in point is the treatment of Finnish and English 
plosives b> Muisio and Valeixto (1976). In discussing the physical differences 
between the stops of the two langxiages the axithors state: 

"It \\vu\d seom that the Finnish pl»»sivcs /pdk/ aro fully accuptn lo as the Ci)m>poii«ling 
Enghsli phonemes and /t/ can bo used as a substitute for tliu English /t/ in spite of a 
shi^lit difference in the place of articulation. Tims learning to hear and produce En^lifsh 
/ptdk; should not bo too difficult for Einns. There aro also two now plosives that must 
be learnt. They are jbj and /g/. These may occur as sounds in loan words in Finnish 
(e.^. btissi 'bus', lahoratorio •labomtory', ^allona •gallon', agtntli 'agent', Haag 'the 
Ha^^ie'). Therefore one mi^lit assume that learning the English plosives is not difficidt 
for a Finn. However, the picture is obscured by the fact that word initially and at the 
beginnmg of a atrcjssed »>llabio tlie fort's plosives /ptk/ are aspirated in English, whereas 
m Finnish tlioy are unuspirated. Thib difference should not cause any hearing prohk in, 
because Finns probably identify English /ptk/ correctly whether they are aspirated or 
not. In production thore may arise a difficulty, because Finns tend to pronounce tln^r 
fortis plosives too laxly and without aspiration so that native speukers of English may 
hear them as /bdg/.** (Moisio ami Valento 107G: 15 - 16) 

As regards the claim that /b/and/g/ "may occur as sounds*' (=phonenies?) 
in Finnish the authors state earlier (1976 : 14) that they intei^pret the Finnish 
stop system to consist of /ptdk/. clearly their position fluctuates on this point. 
However, on the basis of the discussion in section (0) above and the empiiieal 
data obtained by the axithors themselves (cf. below) it can be inferred that, at 
least for the groxip uf Finnish speakers xised as their informants, the native 
stop system consists of /ptdk/ (this position is again subsequently taken by 
Moisio and Valento (1976 : 22 - 23) when they review the learning problems 
implied by theii* contrastivo analysis). 

Altlioxigh discussing the physical characteristics of the stops the authors 
gi\e no physical evidence which would justify the postulated correspondence 
or substitution relationship between Finnish /ptk/ and English /ptk/; on the 
contrary, they state (quite correctly) that there is a difference w^ith regard to 
aspiration. The existence of a phj sical correspondence is further made question 
able by the fact (mentioned by the axithors) that Finnish /ptk/ are often 
identified as /bdg/ by native speakers of English. The results of their own lis- 
tening tests are also far from indicating that speakers of Finnish identify Eng- 
lish /ptk/ correctly (which would be the case if a physical eoiTcspondenco 
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existed): Englisli (E) /p/ is identified by Finns as /p/ in 28 per cent of the cases 
and as /b/ in 27 per cent, E /t/ is identified as /t/ in 43 per cent of the eases vs. 
32 per cent as /d/, and E /k/ as /k/ in 58 per cent as against U pei cent as Id 
(p. 33). 

The xise of the terms ''forits'' and 'Max'' (as physical attributes of stop 
sjunds, i.e. as attribxites meant to refer to some objectively observable pho- 
netic feature of these soxmds (and different, for example, from the objecti- 
vely definable dimension of voicing), remains an instance of '^attention to 
vague and immaterial physical characteristic of speech sounds*' (Lehtoneh 
1977 : 34) until their referents in the physical world are indicated, To my 
knowledge this has not beendone.^^ As regards the use of e.g. the terms *'fortis*' 
and "lenis" in a phonological, classificatory fimction, for example to refer to 
(or used as a label for) the English sets of stops (ptk) and (bdg), they are, 
from a strietly formal point of view, as good as any provided that the two 
sets are systematically kept apart. 

Thus, Moisio and Valento fail to give a phonetically motivated justifica- 
tion for the assumed correspondence between Fininsh /ptk/ and English (ptk) 
(in favour of English (bdg)), and the situation is indeed "obsciu'e'* in view of 
the obvioxxs discrepancy between data and predictions. 

What, then, could be the basis of Moisio and Valento 's choice of corre- 
spondence? It seems that the second criterion mentioned by Lehtonen, viz. 
similarity of phonetic transcriptio'^s and, particularly, conventions of transcrip- 
tion can give the answer as both the (voiceless) set of English stops and the 
basic triplet of Einnish stops are traditionally transcribed as /ptk/ (for his- 
torical reasons that need not concern xis here). Given such a sitxiation, it is 
tempting to transcend the similarity beyond the merely graphic one, i.e. to 
regard th*^ stops also phonetically eqxiivalent. (That they are not phonologic- 
ally equivalent Avill bo shown in more detail in section (3) below). Thxis, 
looking up the transcripts ptk in an IPA chart, for example, one finds that 

10 The same tovms for lis -hnis are, admittedly, used e.g. by Lndefogcd (1071), bub 
with roforonco to difreronees in tho degree of respiratory activity resulting tu \arintiun3 
of subglottal air pressure significant on the segmental le\ el, as is the case o.p. in Lutrnmla 
(see Ladofogcd (1071: 24 • 20; 05fr.) for data and a detailed discussion). In EujLtlihh no 
such difToronccs are associated with tho /ptk/./Ldg/ distinction (suo Siiojiu (107G: 55 - 5G) 
and tho references therein). 

" As was done deliberately by tho present writer in Suomi (1070) in order tu reserve 
tho terms voiced and voiceless for the phonotic dimonsiou (i.e. prcscneo \s. absence nf 
glottal pulsing). It was explicitly stated that no material content was nnpliuil by the 
tcnns fortis and lenis (1070: 3 - 4). 
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tlicj are defuied, amung other things, by the feature voiceless (^^hile bdg are 
chaiacterized by the feature voiced). In principle the IPA transcription system 
ib a phonetic one, i.e., it enables a classification of speech sounds independently 
of their phonological function in the languages described. In practice, how- 
ever, e^on the verj construction of the system has been greatly influeuced by 
the phonological structure of a niuuber of languages, notably English. As a 
residt, fur Fnglisli, the classificatory and narrow (phonetic) transciptions usual- 
ly coincide, i.e. the same transcripts are used in both, and usually without 
doing injustice to either. For Finnish, on the contrary, the choice between the 
transcriptb ptk and bdg is more arbitrary in a phonological (classificatory) 
transcription as the /voiceless/-/voiced/ distinction does not exist in Finnish. 
Kjw, in an attempt to capture the essential jp^one^ic characteristics of Finnish 
stops one is in principle free to choose the transcripts that best seem to describe 
the essential features of these sounds, and in practice ptk have traditionally 
been chosen. However, it is erroneous to assume, after the choice has been 
made, that the same transcripts now stand for phonetically non-distinct sounds 
in the t\\ o languages. Or, to adapt Lehtonen's (1977 : 34) expression, one must 
avoid "dependence on categories predetermined by traditional classification". 
Yet it seems that this is exactly the pitfall Moisio and Valento liave tumbled 
over and when, contrary to their assuption, the stops of the two languages 
exhibit clear phonetic differences they are forced to state that "in production 
tliere ma\ arise a difficidty, because Fiytns tend to pronounce their forlis plosives 
too Utxly and without aspiration...'' (197C : IC, italics mine, KS). That the pro- 
nunctiatiou of Finnish follows its own regiUarities and is different from English 
piummciation shoidd not be regarded as a tendency to deviate from a norm 
(dictated here, it seems, by the IPA classification). The cnicial (albeit unin- 
tentional) point of tlie above quotation, however, is that it lends further 
support to the present writer's contention that the iistinQtion fortis Ileitis (or 
voicehsduviccd) is completely vacuous in the systematic description of (the) 
Fiiiuibh (btops), both phonologically and phonetically, i.e., it cannot be xh^od 
as a Lassis for establishing natural classes of soimds beyond the priniarj- dis- 
tinction between obstruents and sonorants (voicing, as a phonetic parameter, 
beiny priiiiaril} dependent on phjsiological/aerodynamic and ooartiadatory 
effects (cf. section (0) above and Suomi 197C : 73 - 74). 

As a corollary of the postulated correspondence between Finnish /ptk/ 
and English /ptk/ in their contrastive analysis Moisio and Valento are forced 
to predict (197C : 22 - 23) that, while English /ptk/ cause no great problems, 
it is the English stops /b/ and /g/ that are difficult for Finns to produce and to 
identify . Below is a graphic representation of their argumentation (as a slightly 
modified but factually true reconstruction of tlie relevant parts of their chart 
(197C . IL) of the Finnish system complemented by a parallel description of 
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part of the English system, also according to AFoisio and Valento s o\\ n in- 
tci'prctation): 

Finnish: English: 

Fivi WTl nil IkT 

I [b] fg] I i M Igl 

On tjie basis of siich a chart it is indeed very tempting tu conchidc that 
Finnish /ptk/ correspond to English /ptk/. The descriptions of the t^o hm- 
gxiages do not, however, obsoiTe the basic principles of cuntrastive analysis, 
i.e. they are not of an identical status: for English, only phonological infurnia- 
tion is given whereas the description of Finnish includes also aliuphonie in- 
formation. I will retxirn to the use of such graphic representations below; tu 
conclude the present section it is sxifficient to note that again tho predictions 
of Moisio and Valento are invalidated by tlieir own results, tho percentage 
of correct identifications of Englisli /bdg/ by Finnish subjects is cunsiderably 
higher than that of Enghsh /ptk/, viz. 56, 76 and 74 per cent for /bdg/, respec- 
tively, against 27, 43 and 68 per cent for /ptk/, respectively (Moisio and 
Valento 1976 : 33). 

3 

The thu:d principle for stating equivalence between phonemes of different 
languages mentioned by Lehtonen is the use of phonological arguments. I will 
attempt to show in this section that substantively, i.e. phonetically motiva- 
ted phonological considerations," althoxigh unable to answer the question of 
equivalence positively, can at least help us to avoid tho kind of false conchisions 
exemplified in tho preceding section. The atomistic concept of the phoneme 
as an indivisible, abstract entity existing only throxigh its distinctive opposi- 
tions to the other phonemes of the language, the basic tenet of taxonomic 
phonology, viz. the idea that each language is as3ytemof its o^v aright, describ- 
able only by tho language-speeific network of oppositions, the denial of a 
universal basis for the description of speech sounds and their iutenehvtiunships, 
all these are, of course, irreconcilable with the demand hi contrastivu analysis 
for parallel descriptions of tho languages contrasted. Conseqxiently, tlie idea 
of universal categories, of a "common platform", is inextricably inherent in 
contrastivo analysis if it is to make sense. In accordance with this conviction, 
then, we mxist assume the existence of universal featxires that st^mehou reflect 



Tlius oxtromoly abstract, subatanco-indopendont theories of phonology hko gloso- 
matio (see e.g. Hjolmslov 1943) are not considorod horo vory useful for tho purposes 
of contrastivo analysis, for reasons that shoidd boconio clear on tho basis of tho sub- 
sequent discussion. 
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our categorization of the plionic sxibstaiiee of speech. Pur the features to be 
universal they must bo based on (or derived from) the general (or, more Hkely, 
bpeech-syueific) cognitive capabilities of man as a speaking animal, using his 
vueal apparatus to produce the speech soxmds. The more abstract phonolo- 
gical, classificatory (or "distmctive*') features mxist, in aecordanee AVith the 
above considerations, be based on the universal, lower-level phonetic features. 
From a contrastive point of view, then, the situation is this, each huiguage 
hiii> at its disposal the same artieulatory and perceptual poissibilities, delimit- 
ed by tlie speeies-speeific anatomical, physiological and cognitive charac- 
teristics uf man. In this perspective speeifie ai^plied contrastive studies (cf. 
i'lbiak li>T3) of sound systems are faced with tw o obvious tasks: first, to find 
out the differences in the utilization of these potentials for functional pur- 
puses in different languages, and second, to investigate the phonetic means 
h\ which the functional information is conveyed in these languages and the 
fciiuilarities and differences between them. It is a fragment of the fu'st task 
that w*c are concerned with in the present section. 

If the stop systems of Finnish and English are described in terms of clas- 
bifiuatuiy features and notice is taken only of the minimal distinctions tvilhiii 
the stop system in each language then the differences betwceu the tw^o sys- 
tems can be visualized by the following graphic representations where each 
line uorrespojids to a distinction maintained by a difference in the specification 
of a single featxire (/place of articxilation/ being regarded as a single, multi- 
vahied feature in accordance with e.g. Ladefoged 1971 : 91ff.): 




From the graphs it can bo seen that Finnish /pk/ both participate in a 
two-way minimal opposition in the system, Finnish /t/ and /d/ taking part 
in a three-way and one-way minimal opposition,respectively. As regards Eng- 



" The w*ord **fuuctionar' couUl be given diffuront scoposj in tliU paper it is inter- 
preted to refer to the (phonologically) distinctive function. 
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lish, ench of the six stops stands in a tluee-way niiniinul uppubitioii within 
the system. Now, disregarding Finnish /d/ fur <i niuuient, it can be seen that 
similar interrehitionships exist within tho sets Finnisii /ptk/, EngHsh /ptk/ 
and English /bdg/ with regard to the feature /place uf aitiuxilatiun/. As fur tho 
distinction represented by the horizontal lines it can be seen that it unly exists 
in the English system. Now it is one uf the jn<ajor claims of this paper that 
thtre are no purely funnal criteria that wuxdd en<tble one tu equate the Finnish 
set with cither one of the English sets as there are nu such features as are 
shared by the Fiiuiish set and only one but not the uthcr uf the English sets, 
the horizontally represented dimensiun being \<icuuus in Finnish. Rather, \\g 
would have to conclude that buth of the English sets togefhtr eurrespund to 
the Finnish one. This conclusiuu preventii us from making the kind uf \Mong 
predictions discussed in the preieding acetiun (i.e. frum equating Finnish /ptk/ 
with English /ptk/, an equation clearly incunyistent with empirical ihvta) but, 
as was anticipated at the beginning uf the present sectiun, it fails tu give a 
positive answer to the problem uf equivalence. Fur w e cannut bo cunteut w ith a 
laconic statement that Finnish /ptk/ arc cqxiivalent tu as it were the sum 
total of English /ptk/ and /bdg/ as it is precisely the difficulty uf Finns to 
differentiate between the two English sets thatgi\es euntiasti\e analyses uf 
this kind a practical motivation in additiun to the niuie tJieuretical ones. Tho 
interim conclusion gives us nu hint w hatsue\er, fur example, as to huw a speak- 
er of Fiimish shoxild alter his nati\c habits uf stop articulation tu arrive at 
acceptable pronunciations of the English ones. 

There is one further step, however, that might conceivably be taken to- 
wards a solution of the problem without resorting to the methods of empiri- 
cal, experimental phonetics, namely the recognition and \ise of certain well- 
known general phonetic tendencies (the knowledge of which ultimately de- 
rives from the accumulation of data from direct observation). To illustrate tho 
point it is suflScient here to refer to one such principle, viz. the tendency ob- 
seiTable in languages to avoid making use of extreme articulatory configura- 
tions in the absence of a phonological motivation (or, the principle of least 
effort). Given that a maximally voiced stop and a maximally aspirated stop 
represent the two extremes on the voicing continn:*m (see e.g. Sxiomi 1976 . 
05 - 68), tho fnst tendency would predict that the stops of a langtiage like 
Finnish woxxld tend to be situated somewhere in between tho two extremes. 
A direct parallel is offered by the dimension /front/-/back/ in /low/ vowels: 
in languages with a single /low/ vuwel its phuiiotic realizations are xisually 
more or less indeterminate with regard tu the articulaturj dimension frunt-baok 
(eg. German, Italian, Polish, Russian) whereas in languages with two /low/ 
vowels the distinction is (of course) maintained alsu phonetically, tho vuwels 
having distinct front and back articulations (e.g. English, Finnish and Swe- 
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dish). Nutice tliat in languages uf the first t}]je the only /low / vowel, despite 
its indoterniinauy phonetically with regard to the front back dimension, is 
xisnally classified (phonologicully) as /front/ or (perhaps more often) as ^buck/. 
Analogically, then, we woxdd predict that tlie two sets of English stops are 
situated, with respect to the voicing dimension, towards the voiceless and 
voiced extremes, respectively, aw ay from the ''nexitral" position predicted for 
tlie Finnish stops. Or, to retxan to the graphic representation above, it ^.uukl 
be assxijned that the non-horizontal Ihies delimit tlie artitxdatory ]ic^^iIJilitic6 
exploited in the two languages with regard to the place of production tf ,^to]is 
and that the horizontal dunension reflects the scope of variation alon*: the 
voicing dimension. Tlie sjjacc delhnitcd by the faces of the three dinicn^^ional 
bod} could then be argued to encompass all the possible stop realizations in 
the two languages. Xow the fact that each English stop stands in a three w<i} 
opposition to the others caxises the stop idealizations to tend to be located 
towards the corners of the body as both horizontal and non-horizontal dis- 
tinctions must be maintained. In Fimiish, on the other hand, the horizontal 
dimension being vacuoxis, there are no formal criteria that would help us 
predict anj"thing about the location of the realizations of the Finnish stops on 
the horizontal dimension. To push the point even further, wo could concen- 
trate our whole attention on the core of the problem and depict the situation 
(disregarding the both theoretically and pedagogieally non problematic /plav.e 
of production/ aspect) in the following way: 



In this graph the horizontal Ihie m toh reflects the potentials available 
(at least in principle) in both languages uith regard to diiferentiation on the 
^oithlg continuum, the \ertical line indicating its division for distinctive pui- 
I^oses (in English). x\gain, even such an utterly siniplified description woidd 
piev cnt \is from eqxiating Finnish /ptk/ with English /ptk/. TIk (non formally, 
i.e. substanti\el} motivated) tendeiicv just discussed, however, predicts that 
the Finnish stops tend to be scattered ajiproximately half-way between the 
two extremes on the horizontal dimension. But here, again, we would bo 
confronted by the same dilemma as before, w^o could not decide \\hich of 
the two English sets of stops are equivalent to the Finnish one. And, to see 
the problem in its entirety, consider the fact that the /voiced/ /voiceless/ dis- 
tinction is signalled by a wide variety of phonetic mechanisms in different 
languages. In Mandarin Chinese, for example, the /voiceless/ set is signalled 
by extensive aspiration, while the /voiced/ set is in fact usually phonetically 



/Pik/ 



/bdi?/ 
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voiceless. In a language like Polish, on the uther hand, the fuinier are mvl- 
ized as \oiceless nun-aspirates and the latter as exten»i^ely \uiced stupb, the 
two sets uecxipying positions on the voicing dimension dearly diffeient fiorn 
those of the English sets (for experimental data see e.g. Kopczynski 1977 ; 
: 72 - 76). Thxis different langiuiges occupy different poi>itions on the voitiiig 
eontinuum, obejnng at the same time the principle of minimal effort to prudiice 
sxifficient (but nut maximal) separation of the t^vo categories (cf. Snoiiii 197() . 
70 - 72). 

It seems that we cannot procveil fxirthev in our analysis without U'M)iting 
to an experimental phonetic anahsis of the processes of production uiul per- 
ception in tlio two languages beumse otherwise, and tjiis is the hai.ic [>*o])luin 
of contrastive aiialysies of sound systems perfi)rmed in an arm-chair, vv*.^ aie 
always, at most, left with just prodietious. 

4 

The last principle for stating equivalence of phonemes in different Ian- 
gxiagcs mentioned by Lehtonen is perceptual similarity." In other words, to 
(in) validate o\ir hypotheses w e "nuist go to the very outskirts of linguistic 
processing, to the mechanism which is \ised by the speaker to transform the 
linguistic information of the phonological segment string into the actual speech 
signal, and to the mechanism whicli is xiscd by the listener to detect the cor- 
responding phonological information" (Lehtonen 1977 . 35). An attempt in 
such a direction was the present writer's analysis of the production of English 
stops by native and Pinnish speakers (Suomi 1976). The results of the stiuly, 
although preliminary and planned to be followed h} a juore detaik-d investi- 
gation of the artieuhitoiy and acoustic phenomena involved, indicate, among 
other things, the Inabilit;\ of the kind of contrastive analysis sketched in the 
preceding sections lo predict jnaiiy interesting and important characteristics 
of the intcrlangxiage employed b\ a langxiagc learner. Tlais, for example, it 
was found that advanced nati\e Finnish k'arners of English cxhibitul extcn* 
sive voicing of English ^bdg/ iru.spcctive of their position in the word, in 
Contradistinction to the loss advanced learners who, under the influence of 
interference from the iuothcr touiiue, showed only moderate (and more lan- 
dom) voicing, and, what is iuorc important, also in contradistinction to the 



" The present Bituatiun In iiig an uutcumu of earhcr interplay between tonal and 
/voice/ features. 

"The tonn "pereoptual c^inalrtnt^v might be mtorproted (although this docs nut 
seem to bo Lohtuncn*8 inttntion) tu cxuludo titudies of spcuch perception in fA\uur of 
porcept4*al tttudiea proper, to av uaJ tliii> cuniiotation the siniplo term "phunotic siiiiilarit>'* 
could bo adopted. 
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native .speaki-rs who, cunfuriuing tu tlic alluphuiiic u-giihiritirb uf English, 
cxKibiliHl uiih luudcratc or nu \uicing in the wunl initial anil final pasitiuiis 
^\I*^le luwing fully vuiteil stops onlj in the wtad medial pobition (foi details 
M»e Sxiomi 1976 , 17 - *i8),^*5 Xeedless to say, the^c differences between the be- 
lia\ioiu' of the Finnish groxqis could not ha\o been ]n edict cd a priori. An evon 
im»ie striking indication of the necebsity of empirical validation is the fact 
tlivit confusions in the perception of English by Finnish speakers occur not 
onlj between the stops (i.e. not only withiyt the category /pbtdkg/) but also 
e,i,., between stops and consonant chisteis. Tluis, for example, Finns often 
confuse English /t/ and /tr/, esi)ecially in a pre-stress position (as in the words 
lit and fry) (Lehtonen, personal conununiiation. The data come from a thesis 
stndj^ b} Pv, Iliinninen, to bepxiblished iii J^^askylaContrusti^e Studies no C). 
Tla ability to predict sxich patterns of interference are far boo\nd the scope 
uf iv cuntlasti^e anal} sis basetlon phonological considerations only , and, niore- 
uMi, they are easily overlooked e^cn in empirical investigations if, for e.\- 
nniple, the subjects in an idcntiikation tci»t are given a ihoiee of possible 
an:5Werb predetermined, very often, by the intuitions of the researcher. 

It may well turn out that the spei iai problem discussed in this paper, the 
question whether Finnish /ptk/ arc cqxiivalent^' to English /ptk/ or English 
/bdg,, remains unsettled even i»fter tlic application of the foxuth criteria. The 
reaxdts of Moisio and Valento (1976) and Suomi (1976), although perhaps 
showing a weak tendency in favour of English /bdg/, certainly do not justify 
lis to give an xmequivocal answer in one direction or the other. It is possible, 
in other words, that wo have to be content with the answer amved at in 
section (d) above, viz. that Finnish /ptk/ are equivalent to both English /ptk/ 
and English /bdg/. In this future situation, however, having performed do- 
tailed investigations of tho phonetics of the stops of the two languages, svo 
aie on a mueli firmer groimd than before as we then have empirical data to 
support our contentions. This deopencxl knowledge can also bo expected to 
sen . as a basis for constnicting better pedagogical techniques for Finnish 
learners of English* 

To sum up, tho nuiin theses of this paper are. first, that phonology, i^o be 
14M ful for the jmrposes of contrasti\ c a. al^\ si», must bo phoiict ically based and 
ni>t too abstract, and second, that the validity of the predictions amved at 

Tlio bclitiviour uf tlio moro ail\auced Fiiitusli Icamors uf English can bo iiitor- 
pivtod J\s an iiistanco of overgonera ligation of a TL rule. 

Thu rcatlor may lm\o nuticuil tlj<. nuhtr freo uav uf wurdiugs liko "currcspond to", 
**au^ fqiml to", "aro luiuparablo" otc. iii tliu earliiT parts of this papor. Thcao are tho 
tciiti-i luc'il ill tlio titudicis i{uutcil, U/..1 uu ami u^id foil tu iiitruduco tliu niuro toolmical 
tcrta *'c4ui\aIoiicc" untd an attttipt Iiad htxu made tu elaborate ita meaning moro 
preciaoly. 
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<t priori must Lc checked against cniplriuvl data aLuiit the actual speech Le- 
liuvioui in an actual langu.vgc contact, e.g. in the speech of bilingual speakers 
(for siniilui demands for objective testing of contrasti\o analysis hypotheses 
sec Dimitrijevid 11)77). What is propounded hero is in fact an amalgam of 
traditional eontrastivo analysis and error analysis. 

What arc the idtinuito criteria of equivalence of phonemes? On the one 
hand, thc\ can be said to be cxtralinguistic insofar <is they aro referublc to 
the uni\crsal anatomical j^ropcrties of the speech producing apparatus. On 
the other hand, it is evident that sonic kind of categorization takes place in 
bpceih perception. It is \er} difTuult and nuxy oven turn out to bo impossible 
to ajjsess whether the perceptual features used as a basis for this categoriza- 
tion are linguistic or nut. due to the constant interplay between and nnitual 
inteidepcudcnu of form and substance in the evolution of language as a means 
of comiuunication the linguistic and non linguistic aspects of speeeli percep- 
tion are iuextricabl} inten\o^en (for a somewhat different view of tho nature 
of the features see Lehtonen 1977 . 36 - 37). Phonetics is a branch of linguistics 
btxulying the one end wliere language (as a system of ndo-governed behaviour) 
is incontact with thcobjecti^e world, connecting Hnguisticentities with physi- 
cal phenomen^a^ both physiological and acoustic (which again are clearly 
non-linguistic in natiu'e)- Consider a parallel, by now well -agreed-upon case 
from the opposite end of the language system, codo-particidar, system inter- 
nal (stnietiiral) criteria cannot bo used for stating equivalonco between ut* 
teiances in different languages. The tertiim CQtuparatioiiis, the universal frame 
of reference must be sought from outside the partitndar codes of tho lang\iages 
compared, from semantics, the other point of direct contact between language 
and the objective wwld (although here, too, it is difficidt to draw a sharp 
demarcation line between linguistic and oxtralingxtistic features used by us 
to categorize the world, consider e.g. the Whorf hypothesis). Thus, given the 
fact that languages are different codes capable of expressing tho same con- 
tents by using tho same channel, wo cannot expect to find equivalonco in the 
codes themselvcL^ but from tho two "sames" connected by tho codes. 

Finally, I 8ho\dd like to stress t he fact that the kind of eontrastivo analysis 
of sound systems outlined above is not a new idea, for an earl} example of an 
analysis on similar lines see the comparison of Finnish and English vowcia by 
Wiik(1905), 
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1. Since the publication of The sound pattern of English (Chomsky and 
Halle 1968) generative phonology has undergone a number of modifications 
and it is now represented by a variety of models like (1) Upside-down phonol- 
ogy (Leben 1977), (2) Atomic Phonology (Dinnsen and Eckman 197;), (3) 
Autosegmental Phonology (Goldsmith 1976), (4) Natural Generative Phonol- 
ogy (Hooper 1976; Vennemann 1974). Generally speaking, these models have 
dr Tea away from the abstract systematic phonemic level of the Chomsky- 
-Halle type, e.g. Hooper's (1976: 165- 166) analyses look almost like taxo- 
nomic phonology. Similarly, Crotliers and Shibatani's phonology "is closer to 
Praguian conception than to generative phonology*' (Crothers and Sliibatani 
1976 : 626). The more abstract model still has its followers (cf. Kenstowicz 
and Kisseberth 1977) in spite of very discoxiraging results in the search for 
evidence to support the existence of abstract underlying i-eprcsentations (cf. 
Ohlander 1976). In my opinion there is enough evidence to reject the abstract 
systematic phonemic level as psychologically, and therefore also pedagogi- 
cally, unmotivated. The model of Pedagogical Contrastivo Phonology present- 
ed here is based on a more concrete phonemic representation level which 
finds strong support from experimental evidence. 

2.1. Chomsky and Halle maintain that the abstract phonemic represen- 
tations (and implicitly the phonological niles) they postulate "underlie their 
[i.e. the speaker and the hearer] actual performance in speaking and 'under- 
standing* "(Chomsky and Halle 1968 : 14). Generative phonologists have pre- 
sented various types of evidence to support this claim, e.g. 

(a) language change (Kiparsky 1968a, 1973) 

(b) the adaptation of loan words (Hyman 1970) 
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(c) understanding of othci dialects (Chomsky and Halle 1968; Stevens and 
Halle 1967) 

(d) orthography (C. Chomsky 1970; Chomsky and Hallo 1968) 

(e) metrical evidence (Anderson 1973; Ivii)avsky 1968b, 1972) 

(f) language games (Sehorzer 1970) 

(g) aphasia (Schnitzer 1972) 

(h) slips of the tongue (Fronikin 1971) 

(i) experimental evidence (Moskowitz 1973) 

The arguments of generative phonologists were discussed in detail by Linell 
(1974), who demonstrated that the data provided no convincing e\idence for 
the existence of the systematic phonemic level. All the problems can be gi^en 
even more plausible solutions ^vithuut any reference to an abstract lihoneuiic 
level (Linell 1974 : 125- 146; cf. also Awedyk in press) and generative pho- 
nologists themselvef, admit that there is verj little evidence to siipport their 
analyses (cf. Kenstowicz and Kissoberth 1977 : 61). 

2.2. Being unable to present positive evidence, generativists often claim 
that a theory is confiraned if it makes correct predictions and, consequer.tly, 
such a theory miiTors the psychological reality. For example, Kiparsky (1968a ; 
: 171) stated; 'Tor many features of universal grammar there is justification 
enough in the fact that withoxit them it would simply not be possible to write 
grammars that account for the sentences of a language''. 

The ''how-else** argument is expressed either explicitly or implicitly by 
many generativists (cf. Botha 1971 ; 125 - 127 for discussion). For exam])le, 
Anderson (1973) discussed gja alliterations in Skaldic verse, e.g. gtuhirt "ski*7 
jlandi "land** (dat. sg.). Anderson concluded that the only possibility of ex- 
plaining the gja alliterations would be to repi'csent q as a in the underlying 
representation, i.e. to derive giidurr from /andur+r/ (the g in gndurr comes 
from an earlier a by the u umlaxit nile). Later i)oets do not, however, allit- 
erate these two sounds and Anderson was forced to give an ad lioc solution 
for this. According to him, Snorri Stxirluson "lost sight of the more abstract 
components of the grammar** (Anderson 1973 . 11) because he was influenced 
by the First Graramarian*s taxononiic i)honemics (cf. Haugen 1950) and Snorri 
Stxirluson in txirn hiflxienccd later puets. Anderson did not answer the basic 
question why the First Grammiirian wrote a taxonomic and not a generative 
phonology of Old Icelandic. 

The gla alliterations were possible in Skaldic verse since those two sounds 
were phonetically similar, g was an ft sound with lip rounding. Around 1200, 
Q changed into [ce] and from then on it was not alliterated with [a] (cf. Heusler 
1950 . 13). Thus the fact that Andorson*s solution explains the gla allitera 
tions does not mean that it is correct. Linell (1974 : 147) rightly argues: "A 
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theory can 'account for* ohseivabic phenomena cuiTcctly and bi* fal«c at the 
same time. Inferring the tnith of the antecedent from the truth of the lon- 
sequent is a very elcmentaiy logical error". Moreover, since buth tlic in])ut, 
i.e. the xniderlying representations i^ostulatcd by gencrativistii, and the u\it- 
pxit are given, one can inanipxilatc the ndes in sxich a way that the model 
will always account correctly for all the utterances of a language. 

3.1. The discxission of the gja alliterations in the preceding ijaragniph 
shows that it is practically impossible tu demonstrate the exist erne of the 
abstract undcrlj-ing representation level. It was hoped that experiinent.s would 
validate the abstract analyses, for example, Moskowitz (1973) perforuu'd .i 
number of experiments to test Chomsky and Halle's thcoiy of the (heat 
Vowel Shift. She worked with two groxips of children, one aged 5-7, the 
other 9 - 12. The children were asked to form nonsense words according tu the 
following patterns: 



The subjects were instnicted to fonn longer w^ords tliaa those they hcanl, as 
in the leading example: If I say [payp], yoti should say [pipiti], etc. Pattern 

(1) involves the niles of diphthongization, vowel shift, and laxing. In pattern 

(2) only two rules operate, diphthongization and laxing, and in pattern (3), 
three rules: diphthongization and laxing as well as an incorrect voucl bhlft 
nilc /i/ jel, i.e. the ndes /e/ /^/ and {eel -> /a/ were not applied. 

The older children had the least difficxdty with (1), and (3) was less diffi- 
cult than (2) for some children, ^\hile all three patcrns were almobt equally 
difficult for the yonr^gcr subjects. One of the conclusions that Moskwitz diew 
from her cxpcnmcnts \ras as follows; "TJie vowel-shift rule is not separable 
from nilcs of tensing and diphthongization..." (Moslcowitz 1973.249). She 
does not, however, come to the obvious conclusion that neither the under- 
lying representation level nor the phonological ndes of the Chomskji and TIallu 
type exist and that [ay] simply alternates with [i] "a cognate forms on the 
phonetic representation level. Thus, contrarj- to Moskowitz s inteubious, her 
experiments provide evidence against abstract analyses. 

3.2. Similar experiments were performed by Steinberg and Krohn (1075). 
Theh: sxibjccts were asked to form words by adding suffixes -/c, -ify, 
-taw to a base word, e.g. viaze^ -icj-ity. Less than 4% of all responses showed 
the change of the vocalic segment as predicted by Chomsky and Halle (1908 . 
: 188) and 90% exhibited no change of the vocalic segment in novel deri\ed 
forms. Steinberg and Krohn assert that, contrary to Cliomsky and Halle's 



(1) [ay]~[I] 

(2) [iy] 

(3) [ey3~[i] 
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hypothesis, the Vowel Shift Rxile is nun-prudxjctive in Modern EngHsIi and 
cunseqiieiitly the abstract xinderl3'ing representations are nun existent, tuu. 
In their upiniun, teaching materials €.nd techniques cannut, therefore, he based 
on Chomsky and Halle's analysis of English. 

In Ohalft's (1974) experiment, the subjects were requested to produee 
deiivatives frum obtain and pertain \\ith suffixes ion and -atort/. Examples 
of the use of each suffix were first given to the subjects. When primed with 
detain ^detcntiony 18 out of 26 subjects changed the stem vocalic segment in 
obtain ~i -ion from [ey] to [e]. When primed with explain -^^ explanatory y most 
subjects left the stem vocalic segment unchanged, but 10 subjects changed 
it into [a?], i.e. [obta^notori]. Ohala conchules that this experiment shows the 
invalidit} of the abstract underlying representatiun level and that the speakers 
form novel derivations by analogj' to the known patterns, e.g. knowing the 
[lv]^[s] alternation in critic ^criticize, the speaker forms in one step spntni- 
cize from sputnik (Ohala 1974 : 374). 

3.3. The above experiments raise the problem of the productivity of phono- 
logical lilies. Krohn (1972) suggests that there are degrees cf prodiictiyitj . 
Foi example, according to the Vowel Shift Rule, the alternation in sane ^san- 
ity is regular while the alternation in detain ^detention (instead of Hetan- 
iivii) is irregxdar. In the speech of children and language learners as well as in 
slips of the tongue ''there is absohitely no tendency for the vowel shift rule 
to apply to detain~\^iony thereby regularizing it to *detantion' (Krohn 1972 : 18). 
Hift conclusion is that the Vowel Shift Rule is a minor rule in Modern English, 
Native speakers of English regularlj- apply, however, the vowel alterna- 
tion nde in derived forms like sanitij from sane and a grammar English must 
a^^coimt foi native speakers' knowledge of those niles. CJrothers and Shibatani 
(1975 . 156) suggest that they simply learn the two alternating forms inde- 
pendently (similarly- Braino 1974 ; 292 - 294). xYccording to this hypothesis, 
native speakers hiw c lists of pairs of words in their lexicons marked for a par- 
ticular alternation, i.e. they have to know which alternation pattern a pair 
of wordb belongs to, in order to jjroduce correct derivations and to avoid 
nii.^takcb like *dttantiun. Generative phonologists have not demonstrated how^ 
thcii abbtiatt representations and phonological ndes ma} be acquired, .simply 
because they are not learnablo (ef. Ohlander 1976 : 121). 

4.1. A model of phonologj" based on Baudouin de Courtenay's theory (1894) 
attountb better for the native spetikors' know ledge of their language than gen- 
eiative phonology. According to this theory, plumemes, defined both in ar- 
titulatorj and coiTesponding accoustic terms as psychological equivalents of 
sounds, ab well as productive ("psychophonetit"*) phonemes alternations. in 
relcited morphemes are psychologically real. There are two basic principles 
of his theory of alternations [all translations are mine W. A.]: , 
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(1) Strictly speaking, the nltcrntiting units ... aro not plionomos but inorpliome« 
US language units indivisible from tho soman tic point of viow. Tho phonetic 
alternation of mcrphemes is reducible to the alternation of single phonemes 
viiich aro phonemic components of morphemes. Thus, there is an alternation 
between morphemes, on tho one hand, and between phonemes which constitute 
morphemes, on the other** (Baudouin de Courtonay 1804: 237 and 238). 

(2) Sueh a variation or alternation is neither a phonetic change in the present 
nor a liistorical succession. It is simply a case of phonetic difference between 
niorphomos etymolo«ically identified** (ibid.: 249; in the original the whole 
text is empliasizcd — W. A.) . 

The psychological reality of the taxonomic phoneme is well motivated (of. 
Ohiauder 1976 for discibssion) both in non-pathological, e.g. in language ac- 
quisition (cf. Skouson 1975), and pathological language behaviour, e.g. in apha- 
sia. Dressier (1977 : 52) points out that aphasic patients may substitute one 
phoneme for another but never one allophone for another allophone of the 
same phoneme. MacKay (1970) describes an interesting phenomenon of non- 
pathological stuttering when one phoneme occurs twice in the neighbourhood, 
e g. muss man may become m-muss man. A similar phenomenon (masking) is 
the omission of segments under certain conditions, e.g. Friedrich becomes 
Friedich (MacKay 1969). 

Phoneme alternations in related morphemes form a network of patterns 
and native speakers must learn those patterns and the members, i.e. pairs 
of words, of each pattern. The division is not simply into productive and non- 
-produetive alternations but they are hioi'archically ordered according to func- 
tional load, frequency, etc. (cf Baudouin de Courtenay 1894 for his classifica- 
tion). The best motivated rules of alternation are those which are phonetically 
conditioned (cf. Crothers and Shibatani 1976: 616 - 626) since those rules are 
also most easily acquired by speakers. 

4.2. The speaker's lexicon is not, however, a register of alternation patterns 
and lists of words which undergo a particular alternation, but it has a complex 
organization. Promkin (1971) postulates seven sub-parts of such a lexicon: 

(a) A complete list of formatives with all the features specified, i.e. phonological, 
orthographical, syntactic, and semantic. 

(b) A eubdivieion of phonological listings according to the number of syllables. 
This is necessitated by the fact that speakers can remember the number of 
syllables of a word without remembering the phonological shape of tho syllables. 
Tliis is also suggested by the fact that one can get a subject to produce a list 
of one-, two-, and three •syllable words. 

(c) A reversed dictionary sub component, to account for tho ability of speakers 
to produce a list of \vords all ending in a particular sound or letter. 

(d) A sub-component of phonologically grouped syllables, to account for the ability 
of speakers to form rhymes. 
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(e) Foraiativcs grouped according to syntactic categories, to account for .. tlie 
ability of speakers to list nouns, or verbs, or adverbs on command, as well as 
the more important ability to form grammatical sentences. 

(f) Foimatives grouped according to hierarchical sets of semantic classes. 
•(g) Words listed alphabetically by orthographic spelling. 

Furthermore, it seems plausible to assume that all these components must 
be intricately linked in a complicated network" (Fromkin 1971 : 237 - 238). 

Linell (1974 : 49) suggests "that for each speaker there is one PCIS [Psy- 
chologically Central Invariant Structuring] for each word". He does not claim, 
however, that all speakers have the same PCISs (the structuring may depend, 
for example, on the style of speaking the speaker is confronted with) or that 
the PCIS is the only phonological structuring of a word. Similarly, M. Ohala's 
(1974) experiments show that speakers may store lexical items in different 
forms. 

Naturally, it is not known exactly in what form the words are stored in 
the speaker's brain and how the rules of phoneme alternation operate and 
interact (cf. Amoff 1976 for recent concepts of word formation in generative 
phonology). Well-planned experiments are needed to discover and describe 
the speaker's system of grammatical rules since not all processes are deducifcle 
from surface phenomena. Linguists will certainly profit from a co-operation 
with psychologists and neurologists and "linguistics will become more interest- 
ing if it can be shown to be relevant for psychology (and vice versa)" (Linell 
1976 : 92). 

6.1. Grammars should accoimt for the complex network of phonological, mor- 
phological, syntactic, and semantic relations in language which both native 
speakers and foreign language learners are confronted with. The other solu- 
tion is an elegant and simple description which wll not account for processes 
underlying firat and second language acquisition (cf. Awedyk 1976 : 63 - 54; 
Ohlander 1976 : 113 - 120). Pedagogical Contrastive Phonology, as a part of a 
Pedagogical Contrastive Grammar, will serve as a basis for selecting teaching 
materials and techniques. It will contain two sub-components: 

(1) a phonological sub-component, i.e. a contrastive analysis of segments 
of the languages in question and their realization in words (allophonio 
rules), 

(2) a morphophonemic sub-component, i.e. a contrastive analysis of al- 
ternation patterns (morphophonemic rules). 

The two sub-components present different teaching and learning problems, 
e.g. Polish speakers learning English may apply a final devolving rule of 
Polish and produce ♦[bik] instead of [big] big. They are, however, very unlikely, 
to produce *[sto : Iz] instead of [stu : Iz] (phiral of stool) by applying a morpho- 
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phonemic rule characteristic for the alternation in [shiw] 5/o7 "table" -[stowi] 
std)/ "tables". Taxonomic phonology concetrated on the phonological sub-com- 
ponent and what is needed now are systematic contrastive studies of the mor- 
phophonemic sub-component. 

6.2. Teaching materials in manuals will be systematized in such a way as to 
help the language learner to internalize the phonological system of a language. 
The learner who has been provided with the knowledge of the patterns'of 
alternation rules will be able to produce novel forms. The possibility of making a 
mistake should be reduced to a minimum but OTong derivations will not bo 
blocked completely. Even native speakers make mistakes since language ac- 
quisition is a continuos process which never ends (cf. McCawley 1968). 

Language learning involves abduction: "Abduction proceeds from an ob- 
served result, involves a law, and infers that something may be the case. ... 
Tlie conclusions reached by abductivo inference afiford none of the security 
offered by induction and deduction" (Andersen 1973 : 768). This provides a 
criterion for the evaluation of grammars and tliat grammar will rank higher 
which leaves the narrowest margin between abductive inference and con-ect 
predictions. 

5.3. The model of a Pedagogical Contrastive Phonology outlined here is based 
on the following assumptions: 

(1) the phonemic level is more concrete than that postulated by genera- 
tive phonologists, 

(2) morphophonemic niles are not abstract, either, e.g. the Vowel Sliift 
Rule is a one-step rule changing, for example, the diplitong of an ad- 
jectival form like divine into a simpel vowel in the nominal form like 
divinity. 

As can be seen from the above discussion, abstract analyses postulated by 
generative phonologists are unmotivated either from the psycliological or from 
tlio pedagogical point of view. 
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CONTRASTIVE STUDIES AND INTERLANGUAGE 



Janusz Ababsri 

UnivertUu of Siletia, Katotcic* 

The term interlangnage (IL) is understood here as tlie language of the 
learner who is in thb process of acqxiiring a given foreign language. In our 
case it is the English language used by Polish learners. In this sense IL was 
introduced as a concept by L. Selinker (1972) and it resembles the notions of 
approximative system and idiosyncratic dialect introduced by W. Nemser (1971) 
and by S.P. Corder (1971) respectively. 

From the point of view of description XL can be treated like any dialect 
or register but one has to remember two features which make it different 
from other linguistic phenomena. 



A + B - IL 

A - correct IL 

constructions 

B - errors 



Figure 1 

I. IL is not a complete system. It is a system which is being built. In this 
respect it resemblea child language and these two phenomena have many 
features in common. 

II. The most characteristic featiure of IL is its erroneous constructions. The 
presence of errors provides IL ^vith its unique status. Some authors 'ite 
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inclined to treat IL analysis and error aiiali^sis iis the banie fiekl. One 
of them is S. P. CoxJer (1971). 

"Wliat has come to be known as 'Error Analysi«' has to do with tho 
investigation of tho langxiago of second language learners. 
... the langxiage of s\ich a learner, or pbcrhaps certain gronping.s of learners, 
is a special sort of dialect." (Cordor 1971 : 147). 

This kind of approach is ver^ important from the jjoirit of \ ic\\ of the economy 
of description. We concentrate only on the deviant constructions (deviant from 
the point of view of Lg) shice they are responsible for the idiosyncratic ch*» ratter 
of IL. One could, of comso, xnulertako sojno other kind of IL studies e.g. 
stylistic stxidies and concentrate on the description of A. This kind of research, 
however, would be less economic. It would have to consider a much bigger 
corpus. Tho studies of A would not tell us much abont the proces<ios occurring 
in second language acquisition. We receive this infonnation from the study 
of errors. 

Tho role of error analysis is difTorent from what it used to be. According 
to George (1972 : 189): 

**at tho beginning of tho sixties the ^\ord error ^\as associated with cor- 
rection, at the end with learning ^ 

The sources of errors are numerous and some eiTors can bo predicted by 
Contrastivo Studies (CS). 

It has been agreed that CS can predict or explain only those errors whicli 
originate from tho native tongue. However we do not share this opinion. 
In this paper wo would like to concentrate on t^\o types of errors which are 
of Li origin and wo would like to show the role of CS In connection with these 
errors. The errors presented below are the result of negative transfer. EiTors 
of this category are easily recognizable by error anal^ sts but unfortunately 
the analysts do not go beyond labeling or counting them. 

The notions of transfer and negative transfer were borro^^ed from psy- 
chologists and introduced to tho field of foreign language learning. Un- 
fortunately tho notion of transfer in language learning has not been as w ell 
described as some other psych olinguistic phenomena. The aim of this paper 
is to show some aspects of transferring Lj habits into IL. 

The influence of Lj is especially well illustrated in the errors caused by 
the transfer of Polish phraseological rules. In the following examples 



Chcialbym 



mied 



mied 



mie6 



t§ ksij^zk?. I would like 
dwadzieiSeia lat. 
t§ prac§. 



to liavej this book. 



to be twenty. 



to got] this job. 



Polish 'mxe6 is rendered by English Tkxvc^ he and get. 
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A sihiatioii like this is a source of en'ors Avhere have for example, may be used 
instead of be or get. The cpntextg of Polish mie6 only modulate its meaning 
(c.f. Lewicki 1976), whereas in the case of English, the contexts this, twenty 
years old and this job require different verbs. Learners xmaware of these niles 
applj^ Polish i-ules to the above contexts and as a result they produce: 

When I have 19 years ... (When I am 19 years old) 

I must finished the study earlier and have a job 

(I must finish my studies as soon as possible and get a job) 

In the case of the above errors the L^^ meaning is transfeiTed by a transla- 
tion equivalent which Ave shall call primary counterpart. Primarj coimtev- 
part is the equivalent which in the process of foreign language learning is 
acquired to render the common meaning of a given lexical item. In situa- 
tions when a learner produces an L2 utterence sticking to rules he would 
use primary counterparts to render a given oonstnxction. Primacy^ in 
this ease, is a matter of statistics. Li a great majority of cases Polish mice 
is rendered by have and only some contexts in English require get, be, etc. 
Whenever these contexts occur the usage of a primary counterpart will be 
erroneous. 

Since in the majority of cases Polish mied translates as have it Avill most 
probably be introd\iced as a translation equivalent of mied before the other 
equivalents. This will enable the learner to acquire have as a primary counter- 
part of mie6 The have-mied, being more common than other x-mied relation- 
ships, Avill occur more often in the texts to which a learner is exposed. In this 
situation a learner will be exposed to have-mie6 with greater intensity thari 
to other equivalents oimie6. It is both the order and the intensity with which 
a given La equivalent is introduced which are responsible for its acquisition 
as a primary counterpart. 

In Polish-English IL preposition errors are very numerous. The juain 
reason for this situation is the fact that a given surface L^ preposition would 
have many surface structure counterparts in La. XJnderdifferentiation between 
these counterparts leads to errors. The following list presents some counter- 
parts of the Polish preposition w, which in txun may be counterparts of tho 
Polish preposition 71a. 

w lesie in the woods 

w szkole at school 

w &od§ on Wednesday 

,w dzien by day 

w lewo to the left 

w kapeluszu vnih his hat 

^ bek (burst) into tears . . 

. (elowo) w slowo (word) for word »!• n 
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The above English prepositions in different syntactic functions and in 
different contexts may render Polish proposition na. 

in the coalmine na kopalni 

at a signal na sygnai 

on a motorcycle na motorze 

by Saturday na sobotg 

to dinner na obiad 

(be ill) with the measles na odr§ 

(divide) into parts na cz^ci 

for a walk na spacer 

The list which presents translation counterparts of only one Polish pre 
position which are at the same time counterparts of another Li item shows 
how complicated the prepositional system of English is for Poles. Using the 
data from the list we can predict the hypothetical number of underdifferentia- 
tion errors likely to be made by Poles. The number can be calculated by the 
following formula (Arabski 1968): 

where N stands for the number of constructions rendering a given Li pon- 
struction, Ther« wU be 112 Avrong substitution errors (66 for each Polish 
preposition) in. using to and na English counterparts. 

The above formula shows that from the point of view of OS, where one 
compares languages ..without the consideration of learning and teaphing 
processes, every translation equivalent of Polish to has an equal chance^ of 
being accepted by a leamor as a counterpart of to and of being used instead 
of other counterparts. Since w kapeluszu translates by with a hat^ tviih may 
be picked up as the only equivalent of w and be used instead of tn, at^ ouy etc. 

Using the data from the Ust with may represent 8 different prepositions 
in the same way that every other preposition may represent the same 8 items 
from the list. This would give us 64 combinations (8X8). We have to sub- 
tract from this number the usage of toith instead of toith or in which are not 
erroneous forms (minus 8). This calculation leaves us with 66 combinations 
of possible error types. 

In practice, however, it does not work this way. Polish w leaie {in the mods) 
is veiy ujilikely to be translated as toith the woods and it is very likely to be 
rendered in IL as at the woods. A learner in his process of Lj acquisition ledrns 
that a given meaning of a Polish item, e.g. toAs rendered by English in. Hypo- 
thetically from this time on every occurrence of Polish w will be rendered by 
the learner as in (^vith the exception of those phrases ^hich are** correctly 
acquired and do not occur in IL as a result of translation from Polish). 'In a 
situation like this a learner sticks to his Lx system and transfers it iriM IL 
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by an item which we liave called a primary cotmterpart. A primary coxmter- 
part is an item which in IL represents the whole groxip (list) of Lo translation 
equivalents and thus causes imderdifferentiation errors. 

It changes its cliaracter tluroughout the process of language acquisition, 
i.e. dxiring IL development. Using the example of in representing the whole 
list of w counterparts we can say that in the course of IL development in 
represents a smaller and smaller number of Lg prepositions. In the course 
of Target Language acquisition a learner acquires the prefer usage of each 
of the to counterparts until in represents only itself (the cuiTcot usage). Shown 
below is the hypothetical model of this process. 




Figure 2 



The above underdifFerentiation process can also be classified as a simplifica- 
tion and it occurs also in pidgins and Creoles discussed by E. C. Traugott 
(1974). The Niger-Kongo pidgin language Sango renders English at, in, on, 
by Sango na (the similarity in sound with Polish 7ia is purely coincidental) 
(c.f. Traugott, 1974 : 274). 

Acqxiisition of a given construction is a process. It does not occur in a 
given moment. There is a period of time when the same construction is aouie- 
times used properlj* and sometimes erroneously. This may be illustrated by 
the examples from two tests a week apart taken by the same learner. 

Someone io whom Fd have to prepare meals, {for whom I would ...) 
Someone for whom I'd liave to prepare meals 
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Ouo cuxikl argue that a primary counterpart is an individxial phenomenon. 
A given learner may bo first exposed or exposed with a bigger intensity to 
e.g. different w counterparts from another learner. As a result these two learner i 
would acquire different counterparts for Polish u? in tlieir ILs. 

This again is only partly true. In an organized school teaching process 
all the learners are exposed to the same materials and textbooks. Also teaching 
materials always present certain constructions first and thus enable the 
learners to acquire them as their primary coxmterparts. In the classroom 
and oil the shelf are likely to be introduced before word for word and he ill 
with the measles. 

The errors found in the coi-pus sxipport the above hypothesis. The w coxinter- 
pai'ts are represented by in and Polish iia is mostly rendered by on. 

Besides, it is difBcult, in my opinion, to be a good father and a good hus- 
band and a good student m the same time, {at the same time) 
My husband could not help mo in the housework, {with the housework) 
He disappears in the door {through the door) 

The problem of money is very real in student married couples, {forjamong 
student married couples) 

Marriage in the time of study can be a new problem. (Marriage (hiring 
one's studies) 

I wish study on the University {at the University) 

I have time 07i marriage (for marriage) 

results on this field (try to attain the best possible 

I have only one answer on this question {to this question) 

results in this field) 

You shoxdd concentrate on it and try to have the best results on this 
field (try to attain tJie best possible results in this field) 

Most confusion observed in IL concerns underdifferontiation of in and 
at. The syntactic functions of in and at are similar, e.g., 

He married in old ago. 

Ho married at a young ago. 
and sometimes they are interchangable: 

They live in Stirling. 

TJioy live at Stirling. 

This syntactic and semantic closeness is an additional factor causing 
xmderdifferentiation errors. 

I think that marriage in young iige depends on great love {at a young age) 
I wote it m the beginning of my paper (I woto this at the beginning) 
Being a married woman is a pleasure, especially when husband can ho\p 
at stxidies (when a hxisband can help injwith one's studies) 
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The substitution of L2 prepositions by their XL primary counterparts 
is only one aspect of the transfer of the Polish prepositional system. As soon 
iifi a priniaiy counterpart of a given Polish preposition is acquired, a learner 
begins to use Polish contmctions with their English counterparts. This may 
lead to eiToneous expansions or to omitting prepositions in English phrases 
which from the point of view of preposition usage are Polish constnictions 
with English lexical items. 



They are 



iym samyin wieku. 

the same age. (Thoy are the same age) 



Nie mogQ poz\voli6 sobie 
I c^n't aiford 



na 
on 



malzeristwo. 
marriage. 



(I cannot aiford to marry) 



Nio mogf^ po§wi?ci6 
They cannot devote 



swoim dzieciom 
their children 



tyle czasu ile potrzeba. 

as much time as necessary. 



(devote as much time as is necessary to their children) 

LaiTj' Solinlcer (1972) distinguishes five central processes which occur 
ill IL. They are ''language transfer", "transfer of training", "strategies of 
second language learning'!, "strategies of second language commuiiieatiou" 
and "ovorgeneralization of target language lingiiistic material". According 
to H. G. Widdowson (forthcoming) 

"all of tho processes which Solinkor rofors to oro tactical variations of the smno 
underlying simplificatum strategy and ... in general error analysis is a practical 
account of basic simplifying procedures which lie at the heart of comnuuiieative 
competence and which are not restricted to people engaged in the learning of a 
second language system." 

(italics mine) 

The above mentioned errors are typical representatives of language transfer. 
Our aim was to sliow how language transfer is technically reaUzed. We also 
wanted to show how simpUfication strategy works technically. 

According to Widdowson the simplification strategy is not restricted to 
foreign language acquisition. We have abeady mentioned tho case of simpli- 
fication in the pidgin language Sango. The notion of overextmiion in child 
language can also be treated as simpHfication. It is a well known process of 
iising e.g. dog to range over dogs, cats, cows, horses, sheep, etc. (see Clark 
1973). Looking for analogies we coidd go further and see the development 
of chikl language in terms of Piaget's theory of learning (Clark 1976 : 312): 

"For Piaget, the central processes of learning, the functional invariants, in- 
clude assunilatiun and accommodation. According to this view the child is born 
with a very limited set of beha\ lour pattoniB or schemata, which he scoka to assert 
un an> object he encounters. For instance, ho will try to suck blankets and fingers 
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as well as the nipple or a teat. This process, hereby the child seeks to euc»^inpass 
an available object into an activity schema, is called assimilation. While tning to 
assimilate these objects to his schema, the infant discovers that he has to open 
his mouth in a different way to suck different objects, so his schema beconiCij dif- 
ferentiated as a result of interaction \vith his environment. This process is called 
accommodation." 

The notion of primary counterpart {in functioning as in, at, on, with, etc.) 
can be compared with overcdention, ^vllicll ib a linguistic coimterpart of Piaget's 
assimilation. The development, of the IL prepositional system presented in 
figure 2 (differentiation process) may in turn be compared to Piaget 's notion 
of accommodation. 

In light of the above discussion, primary counterpart is the lexical oi gram- 
matical construction transferring constniction into IL. When \\q deal 
\Ai)i one to one correspondence between and Lo (congnient const ructioni>) 
the transfer is positive and residts in the acceptable Lo constniction. 



Whenever Lj item is rendered by more than one translation equivalent one 
of these equivalents will be selected to act as a primary counterpart and thus^ 
Avill simplify Lj system. As wo can see, language transfer occurs with those 
constructions which are simpler in Lj. 33y simpler constructions we mean 
here those which represent a wider semantic range. In the process of IL de\ elup - 
ment they undergo differentiation. 

The errors presented above cannot be described in terms of their origin 
without realizing the differences existing between Polish and Engliiih pre- 
positional systems. CS enable us to comprehend the source of difficulties 
manifested by language errors. Their role how ever, is explanatory. CS cannot 
predict the type of error, since it depends on input and intake in the process, 
of foreign language teaching and learning. It is this input and intake which 
play the decisive role in selecting a given item as a primary co%mterpart, CS, 
being involved in the comparison of L^ and L2 systems, cannot predict all 
the circumstances in which these two systems are put in contact. CS do not 
consider the quantitative aspect of the described constructions and this 
aspect also governs the role of a given L2 construction in IL. 

The notion of prediction itself apphes to phenomena which are aboxit to 
happen in the future. The diflSculties in the acquisition of English by Poles 
are taking place now in hxmdrcds of schools, evening coxirses, private txitorials 
and at the Universities. They occur in every situation where English is taxight 
and learnt. In order to learn about them one shoxild study these diificulties. 
There is no need to predict them like there is no need to predict today's- 



Tom jest dzielny.= Tom is brave. 



weather. 
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